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bleacher seat: $7 


binoculars: $30 


your third hot dog: $3 


witnessing a no-hitter: 


© 1998 MasterCard International Incorporated. © MLB 1998. 


there are some things money can’t buy. 
for everything else there’s MasterCard” 
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MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 


OFFICIAL SPONSOR 


Official Card of Major League Baseball’ and fan of the great American pastime. 


t's a 
whole new 


Now there’s a whole new way to get your hands on all the great 
Sony computers, notebooks and accessories you want. Sony VAIO 


Direct delivers all the quality and service you expect from Sony— 


right to your front door. Just visit our Website or give us a call today. 


Sony VAIO Direct 


Great Products. Great People. 


©1998 Sony Electronics Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without written permission is 
prohibited. Prices and specifications are valid only in the U.S. and are subject to change without notice. Sony, VAIO, 
Great Products. Great People. and the Sony logo are trademarks of Sony. Sony VAIO Direct is a service mark of Sony. 


CANON IMAGE STAS ILIZER BIMOCE 
CAN MAME A SHAY DEFENSE ROCZ SOLID 
And the price wont throw you for d loss. 
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Welcome from Commissioner Allan H. (Bud) Selig 


Major League Baseball Executives 


On the Air 


1998: The Year in Review 
Take a tour of the highlights and milestones from this record- 
breaking season. Compiled by Mike McCormick 


The World Series Digest 
World Series Championship gear, worldseries.com, the Arizona Fall 
League, news from Major League Baseball International and more. 


Masters of the Universe 
Mark McGwire and Sammy Sosa captivated the sports world with 
their electrifying chase for the home run record. By Pedro Gomez 


The King of Swing 
Josh Gibson, the Negro Leagues “Sultan of Swat,” fashioned 
prodigious blasts that few ballparks could contain. By Larry Lester 


Property Dispute 
Who owns the inside part of the plate, the batter or the pitcher? Both 
sides defend what they believe is rightfully theirs. By Pete Williams 


Official Scorecard Section 
Keep track of all the exciting Post Season action during the 
World Series. Presented by PrimeStar 


And Here They Are... 


Check out the 1998 World Series participants in this special section 
that includes player bios and recaps of the ALCS and NLCS. 


“Page 50 


FlyBoys 
Take off with this photographic look at some breathtaking 
defense from the ’98 season. 


The Heat is On 


Managers seek the right balance of information and instinct 
during the pressure-packed Post Season. By Peter Pascarelli 
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Rings Don’t Make the Champion Vv. 
The World Series: Ernie Banks never played in one; Yogi Berra 
played in more than anyone. Both Hall of Famers have plenty 
to say about the greatest show in sports. 
By Ernie Banks with Fred Mitchell; By Yogi Berra with David Falkner 


Great Balls of Desire 

s : Diving over rows of hard plastic seats, spilling food and drinks, tangling 
"Page 158 with complete strangers...baseball fans will do just about anything to 
PRE get their hands on a ball. By Michael Kay 


Where Doubles Go to Die 
Third base is definitely not for the faint of heart. By Kieran O’Dwyer 


RTS Freedom’s Family 


The growing presence and impact of three groups of Cuban stars in the 
Majors has led its members to forge a unique bond. By Juan Rodriguez 


Crazy Eights 
It may sound batty, but World Series in years ending 
with “8” have produced some of the most intriguing contests 
of this century. By Tim Wiles 


The World Series, Year by Year 


Last Licks: Keeping Warm By Robert Creamer 
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And on the eighth day, something really meaningful was created. The new Sony 
Videoscope® XBR°® big-screen TVs with Digital Reality Creation” are the pinnacle 
of picture performance. By doubling both the horizontal and vertical resolutions, 
you get a sharper, clearer picture that’s sheer paradise. These models are so entic- 
ing, they’re causing the biggest stir since a gust of wind got a hold of that fig leaf. 
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Most teams and styles available at Bulova 
Retailers everywhere, including: 
The Sports Authority » Gart Sports » JCPenney 
1-800-Pro-Team » The Pro Image 
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FROM THE COMMISSIONER 


Office of the Commissioner 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 


. ae 


Dear Fans: 


On behalf of Major League Baseball, I would like to welcome 
you to the 1998 World Series. 


The World Series, which brings six months of Major League 
Baseball to an exciting conclusion each October, is baseball’s most 
anticipated event. From the day that pitchers and catchers report 
to Spring Training, it is the goal of every team—and its fans—to 
reach the Fall Classic. However, only two teams will survive the 
many challenges of a 162-game regular season, Division Series 
and League Championship Series to reach that goal. 


There is nothing more exciting for a baseball fan than watching 
the top two teams in baseball competing for the chance to be 
crowned “World Champions.” The World Series is baseball 
history in the making. I hope that over the next few days, each 
of you will witness a piece of baseball history that you will 
remember for a lifetime. 


Sincerely, 


Vg 


Allan H. (Bud) Selig 


Commissioner of Baseball 


350 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 (212) 339-7800 http://www.majorleaguebaseball.com 
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“Mind doing that again? | was changing my battery.” Only Sony Handycam’ camcorders 
allow you to record with a 12-hour battery.” And along with this added stamina, you'll also get 
up-to-the-minute battery life readings. So you'll always know exactly how much recording time 
you have left. Because no moment Is going to repeat itself. No matter how politely you ask. 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
EXECUTIVES 


Allan H. (Bud) Selig 

Commissioner of Baseball 

Allan H. (Bud) Selig was elected the ninth Commissioner of Baseball on July 9, 
1998 by a unanimous vote of the 30 Major League Baseball club owners. 

Prior to his election as Commissioner, Selig had served as Chairman of the 
Executive Council since September 9, 1992 and had been the central figure in 
Major League Baseball’s organizational structure. 

Selig was responsible for shaping Major League Baseball’s historic revenue 
sharing agreement between large and small market clubs. He has also led the way 
toward implementation of many of the game’s recent structural changes, includ- 
ing Interleague Play, the Wild Card Playoff format and three-division realignment. 


Paul Beeston 

President and Chief Operating Officer 

Paul Beeston was named President and Chief Operating Officer of Major 
League Baseball on July 22, 1997. He reports directly to Commissioner Bud 
Selig and is responsible for all phases of baseball’s central offices. 

Prior to joining Major League Baseball, he worked for the Toronto Blue 
Jays, where he was named President and Chief Operating Officer in 1989 and 
President and Chief Executive Officer in 1991. He was the Blue Jays first em- 
ployee when the club formed in 1976. 


Dr. Gene A. Budig 

American League President 

Gene A. Budig became the seventh president of the American League on August 
1, 1994. He holds three academic degrees from the University of Nebraska. 

Dr. Budig previously headed three major state universities as a teaching chan- 
cellor and was chancellor of the University of Kansas for 13 years, where state- 
of-the-art teaching facility Budig Hall was recently dedicated. He was active in 
the Air National Guard for nearly 30 years, attaining the rank of major general. 


Leonard S. Coleman, Jr. 

National League President 

Leonard S. Coleman, Jr. was voted the 14th president of the National League 

on March 1, 1994. He joined Major League Baseball in 1992 as Executive 

Director-Market Development. He received an undergraduate degree from 

Princeton University and earned two master’s degrees at Harvard. 
Previously, Coleman was a municipal finance banker with national respon- 

sibilities at Kidder, Peabody & Company. He has also served as commissioner 

of both the New Jersey Department of Community Affairs and the New Jersey 

Department of Energy. 
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FROM TOP: MLB PHOTOS; PILLING/MLB PHOTOS (3) 


How putting Chase in the picture 
helped Photo File move from the basement 
to the Big Leagues. 


Working out of a basement in Westchester less than 10 years ago, Photo File had two employees. 

Today, with 40 employees, the company is the largest manufacturer of licensed sports photography, covering the 

; ae i spectrum from the NBA to the WNBA, the NHL to the NFL, and Major League Baseball to 

| NASCAR racing. Plus thousands of individual athletes, including boxers, figure skaters, jock- 
| eys, even a cricket star. Oh, and a Hall of Fame pitcher who used to play for the Mets. 
; sf | “The numbers are amazing even to me,” says Chuck Singer, president of the company. 
“We' ve er tens of millions of sports photos. We shoot 100,000 new images each year. And our unique 
archive stretches from the turn of the century to the hottest young rookie.” And now, posters, plaques, key chains, 
matted photos and stationery are expanding Photo File’s marketing reach. 

Chase has been part of the team since the beginning. “Financing from the bank let us build a state of the art pro- 
duction facility,” says Singer, “and that gave us a control over quality that our competition just can’t match.” Chase 
also helped the company convert from sub-chapter S status to a C corporation, and continues to advise on strategies, 
opportunities, and ways to control cash flow. 

If your banking isn't picture-perfect, shouldn’t you be talking to Chase? From loans and investments to 401(k)s 
and international trade, Chase keeps your growth in focus. 


CHASE. The right relationship is everything.™ | 


Tom Seaver, 

Baseball Hall of Famer 
and Chase Middle 
Market Spokesperson y 


Chuck Singer, 
President 
Photo File 


©1998 The Chase Manhattan Bank, Memt 


With a presence in New York 
City, your sports event has an edge: 
' Access to more resources, more 
potential sponsors, and more customers 
and clients than you'll find anywhere else. 


For more information about holding your event in 
.. New York City, call the New York City Sports 
" Commission at (877) NYC-SPORTS. You can 
also visit our web site at www.ci.nyc.ny.us/sport. 


Rudolph W. Giuliani, Mayor 
~ Randy L. Levine, Deputy Mayor 
New York City Sports Commission 
Mitchell B. Modell, Chairman 
_ Kenneth J. Podziba, President 
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ON THE AIR 


TELEVISION 


\H 


BOB BRENLY JOE BUCK TIM McCARVER 


FOX Sports culminates its third season as the primary broadcast network of Major League Baseball with 
exclusive live coverage of the 94th Fall Classic beginning Saturday, October 17. MLB on FOX’s lead 
broadcast team of play-by-play announcer Joe Buck and analysts Tim McCarver and Bob Brenly will call 
the action. This trio is working its third-consecutive Post Season together, hav- 
ing teamed up for the 1996 and 1998 NLCS, the 1997 ALCS and the 1996 
World Series. 
Calling his second World Series, Buck, the son of broadcasting 
© legend Jack Buck, is regarded by many as one of baseball’s elite 
play-by-play broadcasters. The affable and insightful Brenly, a 
former Major League catcher and coach with the San Francisco 
Giants, is working his second World Series as well, while Mc- 
Carver, one of baseball’s premier analysts, is. behind the mike for 
his 10th Fall Classic. 

Chicago Cubs play-by-play voice Chip Caray, the grandson of 
baseball’s dearly departed showman Harry Caray, and former 
Major Leaguer Steve Lyons, the host of FOX’s In The Zone, will 
co-host all pre- and postgame segments on site. 
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ON THE AIR 


ESPN RADIO 


Major League Baseball on ESPN Radio caps off its inaugural 
season with complete coverage of the 1998 World Series. ESPN 
Radio, which provided more than 5,000 hours of programming 
to more than 420 stations, was proud to present to its MLB af- 
filiates the live emotion of Mark McGwire’s 
record-tying 61st home run in September. 

Jon Miller and Joe Morgan will provide 
complete coverage of the Fall Classic behind 
the microphone. 


y \ / ‘he c 
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JON MILLER JOE MORGAN 


LABRANCHE 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 


Boris 


RADIO NETWORK 


INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTS 


A world TV audience encompassing more than 200 countries will watch the Major 

League Baseball International broadcast of the 1998 World Series. Utilizing its own pro- 

duction team and facilities, Major League Baseball International will provide baseball 

® fans throughout the world with a live TV feed of the Fall Classic in 12 different languages. 

OWAL In addition, broadcast teams from Japan, Taiwan, Latin America and Singapore 

will be on site to announce the games live. Returning to call the action in Eng- 

lish for the world feed will be veteran MLB an- 

nouncer Gary Thorne, three-time All-Star Ken 

Singleton and former Colorado Silver Bullet 
Julie Croteau. 

During the 1998 season, Major League 
Baseball International transmitted more than 
30 games per week, including special broad- 
casts following the Mark McGwire and 
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Sammy Sosa record-breaking home run race. KEN SINGLETON GARY THORNE 


INTERNET 


Get the most complete coverage of the World Se- Produced by Major League Baseball and CBS 
ries at www.worldseries.com, Major League Base- SportsLine, the site will provide live game audio 
ball’s official 1998 World Series website. broadcasts, daily video highlights, game stories 


and real-time scores and stats. In addition, the site 
will feature interactive games, polls, historical 
video highlights and contests. Be sure to visit 
www.majorleaguebaseball.com year-round to get 
the latest news and information from the diamond. 


Worldsertes . 
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The 1998 season marked a 
resurgence of baseball in every 
— Way a die-hard fan could imag- 
ine. The most cherished record 
in all of sports received an all- 
Out assault, the Iron Man finally 
{ook a day off, and the man least 
likely became perfect. In the end, 


The Ye ‘lip 3 “ 
.. REVIEW 


Big Mac and Slammin’ Sammy 
passed Roger's #61 in a blink. 
Meanwhile, those darned_Wild 
Card wannabes -keptsus glued to 
our TV sets| for game No, 163, 
Welcome to 1998. When baseball 
Officially made—its- comeback. 


COMPILED BY MIKE McCORMICK 


18 


o one can stop a show like the Big Man capa- 

ble of launching 500-foot home runs at any 

given moment. He came. He saw. He thrashed 
the record. With a low line drive—his shortest home 
run of the year—Mark McGwire shattered a 37-year- 
old record some thought would never be broken. 
Home run No. 62. A number that has lingered since The man of the hour, with the 
Roger Maris touched ’em all 61 times in 1961. Big ball that helped make history. 
Mac finished the season with 70 and now holds the Above left: The historic swing. 
most dynamic, cherished record in all of sports. He 
also became the first player ever to homer 50 times 
in three consecutive seasons. 

Four home runs in the season’s first four games. 

Career longball No. 400 sailed into the seats on May 
8. Batting practice exhibitions and an unrelenting 
media circus. It all added up to 28,000 feet of Mark 
McGwire home run balls. 


VESELY/MLB PHOTOS (2) 
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simple gesture. Straight 
A from the heart. The kiss of 
two fingers, then to the 
heart, then to the sky. That’s 
the sign given from Sammy 
Sosa each time he hits a home 
run, sending love to his mother, his Dominican Repub- 
lic countrymen and Chicago Cubs fans. The salute 
came more than six dozen times in 1998. 

Sosa’s career-high before this season was 40 long- 
balls in 1996, so when he launched a record 20 taters 
in June, he became a welcome and surprising entry 
to the race. All in the midst of the Cubs chase for the 
NL Wild Card, which lasted until the final game of the 
season. In 1998, He hoisted his team, family and 
country onto his shoulders and carried them all the 

aye way through the end of September. In short, Sammy 
i.) era eat has been “very, very good” to the game of baseball. 
‘Peate and love from “The Man,’ 
on: Sammy: Sosa: Daysat Wrigley. 
Field on Sept’ 20; Above right: cen aL 
The Gist sweet swing, we ‘ ool Mike Piazza hits grand slams in 
SAEs ‘ uh back-to-back games 


DIVISION LEADERS RECORD AT MONTH’S END; 


AL EAST YANKEES 17-6 
AL CENTRAL INDIANS 14-12 
AL WEST RANGERS: 18-8 
NL EAST BRAVES 18-9 
NL CENTRAL BREWERS 16-9 
NL WEST PADRES 19-7 


(For more on McGwire 
S N : pes and Sosa, see page 50.) 


VESELY/MLB PHOTOS (L); GREEN/MLB PHOTOS (R) 
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THE HISTORY CHANNEL. 


THE OFFICIAL NETWORK OF EVERY MILLENNIUM 


=e - 7s 


r www.HistoayCHannec.com "" 
ede ears RRO ee al a eee 


(1998 AGE TELEVISION NETWORKS. ALL AIGHTS RESERVED. 


The Streak Stops Here ¢ 


ges. 


The Vacuum 
Forever | ron It may be the 6-foot-plus, 
30-home-run hitting 
Il great things must come to an end. shortstop of the 90s hog- 
A With 2,632 consecutive games : ging all the limelight, but 
played—502 games more than the Omar Vizquel flashes 
next man on the list, Lou Gehrig—base- leather so brightly—every 
ball’s model of consistency ended the - day, every night—he puts 
streak on Sept. 20 at Camden Yards. As on a show matched by 
the buzz swirled around the ballpark in no one. Vizquel not only 
the game’s first inning, the Orioles, their gets to everything, he 
fans and even the visiting Yankees rec- rarely misses once he’s 
ognized the historic significance and there. He piled up 70 
g stopped the game with applause for the consecutive games 
a lron Man. For the record, Cal Ripken played without making 
sh withdrew himself from the lineup, thus an error before dropping 
a ending the streak the same way he han- a flip from the second 


dled himself throughout it—with class. baseman on May 12. 


Tony es Legging It Out 
Womack! : There’s nothing like a little speed to beat out those 

> Bie chopping groundballs, and especially, those double- 
play balls. The Pirates’ Tony Womack (left) entered 
the record books on July 27 by burning the base- 
paths—he notched his 888th consecutive at-bat 
without hitting into a double play. Womack remained 
double-up free all the way through 918 at-bats—the 
streak came to an end on August 5. 


MLB PHOTOS 


GREEN/MLB PHOTOS. 
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pails oaieta ee i: 
Lacabmneer hemes 4. 


“Hot ’n Gold . 


al oe DiMaggio’ 's 56-game hitting streak 


SOT RT Te 
2 ate ¥ 


we 

eet 
ee 
> 
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Barry Bonds is issued a bases- 
loaded intentional walk by Arizona 


manager Buck Showalter. It works 
smithereens. ‘Yet, Baltimore’ 's Eric Davis (left), and the biamondbackewin: 


i who ‘enjoyed a ‘huge comeback at the plate this year, made a brief run at Giants pitcher Orel Hershiser 


may be the safest offensive r record no 
that the revered 61 has been ‘blown to. 


Ne 


ah neh 


HOWE RIMS 18 could have gone 0 for 1,080 ‘before yo 


DARRYL STRAWBERRY, NY HOME RUNS 


ae a 


: «56. Davis became just the 36th ‘player ever to hit in at least 30 ‘straigh ea ae and.0.67:ERA 
. - games, which is where his | streak ¢ ended c on August 16. =: eee ey ce 
ea _ One player that fans would expect to make a run at Joe D—eight-time DIVISION LEADERS RECORD AT MONTH'S END: 
BS a Hit Gwynn n—moved i in AL EAST YANKEES 37-13 
2 COMEBACKS KIDS SS AL CENTRAL INDIANS 32-22 
é e : _ the: opposite direction. Gwynn s suffered a ALWESr anon: seat 
Zz > i ERIC DAVIS, BALT, HOME RUNS 3 career-high 0-for-19 slump. | . But | don’t : NLEAST BRAVES 39-18 
2. BRET SABERHAGEN, BOS. WINS x6 
2 : GREG VAUGHN, SD AVERAGE = 216.272 f _ worry Tony, entering this season, you eh eet eg es ae 
fa 
BS 
a 


‘ yo 
‘ ee average would dp b below OU: 
27 
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8? CAR STEREO 
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Harder slides. Bigger collisions. Tougher catches. Meaner stuff. 


PlayStation ©1998 Electronic Aris. Electonic Arts, EA SPORTS, EA SPORTS logo, Triple Play Baseball, and “If it's in the game, it’s in the game.” are trademarks or registered trademarks of Electronic 
i i Properties, Inc. © MLBPA. Officially Licensed By Major League Baseball Players Association. Licensed by. Sony Computer Entertainment America for use with the PlayStation game console. 


GER Lonc BALLS 


Triple Play 99. The highlight reel you play. www.easports.com 


Arts in the U.S. and/or other countries, All rights reserved. Major League Baseball trademarks and copyrights are used with permission of Major League Baseball 
PlayStation and the PlayStation logos are trademarks of Sony Computer Entertainment Inc. www.majorleaguebaseball.com www.bigleaguers.com 
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' From Majestic Athletic 


Available from: 


ew 


www.majesticathletic.com 1.800.232.5939 


Major League Baseball trademarks and copyrights are used with permission of Major League Baseball Properties, Inc. 
Visit the official web site www.majorleaguebaseball.com 
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Latin g and Lasting a 


Mixing It Up 
As if the All-Star Game 
weren’t enough, the 

& ‘ American and National 
Dennis we] Jose y Mees jj. League also tangled in 
Martinez. Canseco. yi, 4 _—iInterleague Play for the 
ae oe. second season ever. 
This new format allows 
great geographical ri- 
_ vals—Mets-Yankees, 

ye 


LB PHOTOS 
Susie 
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SKEOCH (RIGHT)/MI 


Giants-A’s, Cubs-White 
Sox, Indians-Reds, 

_ etc.—to meet in regular 
_ season action. 


(LEFD; Si 

* eee 
oy 

Eu eave : 


CUNNINGHAM 


Des oR 


ae 
ies cane as ROIS 
» raves hurler Dennis Martinez and Blue Jays basher Jose Canseco dia INTERLEAGUE 
: RECAP 


He | ) their | part to continue the > widespread international attraction of Major aS 
4 y League Baseball. Martinez, who was born in Grenada, Nicaragua, s set . LIKE IT: The 


aLatin American ‘record with his 244th career victory on August 9, passing : Yankees, Astros and 
; ten Angels all posted 


A 


eh 
claire ta 


Hall of Famer Juan Marichal. — Ee eres ee RE gor enti Sie 
cae _ Two weeks earlier, Canseco, a native of Havana, Cuba, launched career ze DON’T LIKE aS: 
6 ta iter No. 380 to become the all-time Latin American ‘home run king. AT: The Rockies = 
_ Canseco surpassed both Orlando Cepeda and Tony Perez (879). kee. A went1-5. fh 
ite ee sifaes Be Tee Sees A FENCE IS a 
See ee Ce aneu aes ae oe epee TST uS y os 
AFENCE: =e 
Andres Galarraga, Split - 
Makeover Sammy Sosa and Mo decision? 


; Vaughn led the Major 
Leagues with four Interleague 
home runs seach: eS 


Major League Baseball grew by two 
and the Brew-Crew pulled the 
switcharoo. This season welcomed a 
pair of new teams, the Arizona Dia- 
mondbacks and the Tampa Bay Devil 
Rays, for a new total of 30. They each 


8 
‘ : . 9 
hosted their franchise-first game at é JUNE 
= 
Racal Marah @1, She same daly that 2h Alomar and his The Phillies use the first pick of 
the Milwaukee Brewers played their z MVP trophy. the 1998 draft to select University 
first game in the National League, after of Miami slugger Pat Burrell. 


28 AL seasons. They became the first All(Star) In the Family © Baltimore second baseman 


‘ ‘ 2 : Roberto Alomar qualifies as the AL 
team to jump leagues since 1901. As promised, the 1998 Midsummer all-time fielding percentage leader 


Classic delivered a truck-load of offense at .9871, as of June 3. 
at the land of the longball—Colorado’s 


DIVISION LEADERS RECORD AT MONTH'S END: 


Coors Field. The American League Arter vies sae 
knocked off the National League, 13-8, ALCENTRAL INDIANS 46-34 
on July 7 thanks in large part to a 3-for- eelital peers as 

NL EAST BRAVES 54-29 
4 performance from Roberto Alomar. “iin os PRS ae 


The Orioles second baseman earned NL WEST PADRES 53-30 
All-Star Game MVP honors—a year 

after his brother, Sandy, was the Mid- 
summer Classic’s 1997 MVP. 
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Devil Ray Fred McGriff and Diamondback Travis Lee. 
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Smoke 


20/20 


alk about making a 
: | good first impression. 

Cubs rookie Kerry — 
Wood, then only 20 years 
old, tied Roger Clemens’ 
Major League record by 
striking out 20 batters 
against the Astros on May 
7. Wood whiffed 13 more in 
his next start against the Di- 
amondbacks to set a Major 
League record with 33 K’s in 
consecutive starts. 


Wood (|) and Clemens firing a very similar 
fastball from an eerily similar delivery. 


Blast Off 


s newcomer Kerry 
A Wood tore through the 

National League, Roger 
Clemens sent out a re- 
minder that he is not yet 
ready to relinquish his 
strikeout crown. The Rocket 
whiffed 18 Royals batters 
on August 25 and became 
the first pitcher ever to 
record three games of 18- 
or-more strikeouts. Oh yeah, 
Clemens also reached the 
3,000-K plateau in ’98. 
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Filial 
Somebody’s Perfect 


David Wells is 


perfect. 


p \\ 


ho says nobody’s perfect? Perhaps one of the most 
unlikely characters to prove that saying wrong, David 
Wells, set the Minnesota Twins down in order before a 


sellout crowd at Yankee Stadium on May 17. Wells, who has 
often been criticized for his weight and bad-boy reputation, 
threw 120 pitches to become just the 15th player in history to 
throw a perfect game. 


Face Off 


Braves and Phillies 
fans received an 
early-season treat 
when two of the 
game’s top aces— 
Greg Maddux and 
Curt Schilling— 
squared off not 
once, but twice in 
April. Schilling and 
the Phillies won 
each pitcher’s duel, 
2-1 on April 5 and 
1-0 on April 10. 


April 5 

Schilling (W) 
Maddux (L) 

Time of Game: 2:07 
April 10 
Maddux (ND) 


Schilling (W) 
Time of Game: 2:00 


nm 


Where There’s Smoke... 


each recorded the longest 


Trevor Hoffman of the Pad 


his 41st consecutive save 


long—Red Sox stopper 
Tom “Flash” Gordon 
broke that record with his 
42nd straight save on 
Sept. 24. 
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y ae 
Maddux (top) and 
Schilling. 
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Gordon and Hoffman. 
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A pair of hard-throwing closers 
of putting out fires in history. 
a big league record by converting 


25. But that glory didn’t last 
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streak 
res tied 


on July 
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Fire 


Juan-derful 


H e took a hack at it. Rangers slugger 


Juan Gonzalez tore through April with a 
Major League record 35 RBI and set his 


sights on the almost unthinkable 190-RBI mark é \a ‘ 8 
set by Hack Wilson in 1930. Gonzalez kept the iis é 
pace for more than half the season but fell yan E 
short, finishing the year at 157. Gonzalez. Le 

ns 


Painert ball The Belle Tolls 


There is no arguing that Albert Belle 
is one of the best hitters of this 
decade. The White Sox slugger set a 
Major League record with 16 home 
runs in the month of July. In August, 
he became only the fourth player in 
history to record seven consecutive 
seasons with at least 30 HR and 100 
RBI. He’s in pretty decent company— 
Jimmie Foxx, Lou Gehrig and Babe 
Ruth were the others. 
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Uncharted Territory 
Giants slugger Barry Bonds became pee 
the first player in Major League history a 
to hit 400 home runs and steal 400 

bases in a career. Bonds may reach 

500/500 by 2001. 
He also set an NL 


record in early A fan snags 
September by WIEN WE! 

: fishing net 
reaching base in a as Alex Diaz 


15 consecutive at- fn looks on. 
bats (Ted Williams 
owns the Major 

League mark with 


16.). Less than Yard Work 


three weeks later, Major League hitters set a blistering 
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the Mets’ John longball pace in what will go down in 
Olerud tied history as the year of the home run. 
Bonds’ mark. The big league total of 5,064 was the 
Bary highest total of all-time. The previous 
Bonds. record of 4,962 was set in 1996. 
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Ken Griffey Jr. 


The Natural 


He may not have lasted 
much past the All-Star 
break in the race for the 
home run record, but 
Ken Griffey Jr. still 
upper-cutted his way to 
one of the finest sea- 
sons of all-time. He 
matched his astronomi- 
cal number of home 
runs he hit last year— 
finishing with 56—and 
became only the third 
player ever with 50 or 
more dingers in consec- 
utive seasons. He also 
became the second- 
youngest player to reach 
the 300-HR plateau, be- 
hind only Jimmie Foxx. 


JULY 


@ Allan H. (Bud) Selig is elected the 
ninth Commissioner of Baseball. 
Sammy Sosa connects for grand 
slams in two consecutive games. 


DIVISION LEADERS RECORD AT MONTH'S END: 
AL EAST YANKEES 76-27 
AL CENTRAL INDIANS 62-46 
AL WEST ANGELS 
NL EAST BRAVES 
NL CENTRAL ASTROS 
NL WEST PADRES 
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PLAYOTE AUTION AND WORLD SERIES COVER: 


On ESPN, SportsCenter, Baseball Tonight, and espn.com 
Beas eee ED 


| —— | oe 


Jeff King (main photo) 
and Ken Griffey Jr. 
(inset) modeled 
futuristic uniforms 
and helmets. 


Bi-Cycle 

It takes a rare combina- 
tion of speed, power... 
and luck. Mike Blowers 
(on May 18) of the A’s 
and Colorado’s Dante 
Bichette (on June 10) 
each found that mix by 
completing a cycle in 
1998—a single, double, 
triple and home run in 


AUGUST 


@ The marathon Mets play seven 
games in a stretch of four days, in- 
cluding three double-headers. 
Aaron and Bret Boone of 
Cincinnati take on Montreal's 
Vladimir and Wilton Guerrero in 
the first battle between two sets 
of brothers since 1963 (San Fran- 
cisco’s Felipe and Matty Alou vs. 
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NLU CENTRAL ASTROS 87-51 


look at what uniforms might look like in the year 
NL WEST: PADRES 89-49 


2027, which will be the Mariners 50th anniversary. 


the same game. Turn Ahead The Clock eae Tommie Aaron of Mil- 
, While several teams were busy “turning back the oe 
5 clock” for old-timers games, old uniform games, DIVISION LEADERS RECORD AT MONTH'S END: 
§ etc., the Seattle Kingdome presented a glimpse of ee oe on 
= the future—maybe. On July 18, the Mariners and Anes jes noes 
é Royals took part in Turn Ahead the Clock Night—a NLEAST BRAVES 90-48 
g 


Mike Blowers 0 and Dante Bichette. 


Born To Run : 
If you started to think ¢ UW Id, Wi id R 

there’s no more running aces. 
game in baseball, think 
again. The seemingly 
ageless speed demon 
Rickey Henderson, who 
turns 40 in December 
and also happens to be 
the all-time stolen base 
king, led the Majors in 
swipes with 66 in ’98. 


Rickey 
Henderson. 
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ree a 4 From left: Texas 
T he battle between Mark McGwire and Sammy Sosa wasn’t wins: the Giants 


the only thing keeping baseball at the top of everyone’s and Cubs go 

mind all the way into October. Major League Baseball also —_-down to the wire. 
saw two playoff races go down to the wire. The Angels and Rangers dueled all 
season long for the AL West title and it wasn’t until Texas swept a three-game, — 
last-week-of-the-season series in Anaheim that the victor became obvious. 

In the National League, an entertaining battle for the Wild Card came 
down to not two, but three teams. The Chicago Cubs, New York Mets and 
San Francisco Giants found themselves in a three-way tie with two games — 
‘left. The final playoff spot wasn’t clinched until the Cubbies knocked off the - 

_ Giants, 5-3, in a ohe-gaie Beet at Wrigley Field on | September 28. 
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Micresoft 


Good news for baseball nuts. 
Your asylum is ready. 


Call us mad but we think that Microsofts Baseball 3D 
1998 Edition, is just about the closest you can get to 
experiencing Major League Baseball. From the 90 mph 
fastballs, to the heart stopping double plays, the action 
is So real, you can almost feel the ump breathing down 
your neck. How insane is that? 


If that wasn’t enough to push you over the edge, Baseball 

3D includes all 30 MLB teams and over 800 major-league "S . 
players. Baseball 3D has amazing graphics with full WL; = 

freedom of movement and unlimited camera angles. And moar 


with Force Feedback you'll feel the game like never before. 
Play in any of 30 realistically depicted 
stadiums, including Coors Field, home 
of the 1998 All Star Game. 


So what's holding you back? 


Experience all the thrills and action of major league 
baseball from the comfort of your PC. 
Hey, it’s not as crazy as you think. 


www.microsoft.com/games/sports/baseball/ 
A 3-D accelerator card is required. 


A= 
( WIZBANG! 
Sortwant 


PRovecnions 


© 1998 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft is either a registered trademark or trademark of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. 
©MLBPA. Official Licensee-Major League Baseball Players Association. ©MLB. Official Licensee-Major League Baseball Properties, Inc. Major League Baseball trademarks and Copyrights are used with permission of Major League Baseball Properties, Inc. 
Wizbang!® is a registered trademark of Wizbang! Software Productions, Inc. All rights reserved. AMD-K6 is a registered trademark, and AMD, the AMD logo and combinations thereof, and the AMD-K6 logo are trademarks of Advanced Micro Devices, Inc. 
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SEPTEMBER 


@ The Yankeés establish a new AL 
record with 114 victories. 

Manny Ramirez ties a Major 
League record with six home runs 
in three games. 

@ As the Red Sox put on a pull- 
hitter’s shift—three infielders on 
the right side—Ken Griffey Jr hits 
into'a rare 5-6-3 double play. 

* Dennis Eckersley sets the record 
for games pitched at 1,071. 


——<—$—_——— 
DIVISION LEADERS RECORD AT MONTH'S END: 


ALEAST 

AL CENTRAL 
AL WEST 

NL EAST 

NL CENTRAL 
NL WEST 


YANKEES 
INDIANS 
RANGERS 
BRAVES 
ASTROS 
PADRES 


David Cone. 
American League 

Batting Average: Bernie Williams, Yankees .339 
Hits: Alex Rodriguez, Mariners 213 
Home Runs: Ken Griffey Jr., Mariners 56 
Runs Batted In: Juan Gonzalez, Rangers 157 


Stolen Bases: Rickey Henderson, A’s 66 
Wins: Roger Clemens, Blue Jays 

David Cone, Yankees 

Rick Helling, Rangers 20 
ERA: Roger Clemens, Blue Jays 2.65 
Strikeouts: Roger Clemens, Blue Jays 271 
Saves: Tom Gordon, Red Sox 46 


Career Milestones 


HOME RUNS 

400 Mark McGwire 
Barry Bonds 
Albert Belle 
Andres Galarraga 
Juan Gonzalez 
Ken Griffey Jr. 
Rafael Palmeiro 


300 


RUNS SCORED 
2,000 Rickey Henderson 


STOLEN BASES 
800 Tim Raines 
500 Paul Molitor 


RUNS BATTED IN 

1,000 Ken Griffey Jr. 
Mark McGwire 
Rafael Palmeiro 


DOUBLES 

600 Paul Molitor 
WINS 

200 Greg Maddux 


STRIKEOUTS 
3,000 Roger Clemens 
2,000 Greg Maddux 


K 


oan 


Special thanks to Matt Gould of the Major League Baseball public 
relations department for his assistance in compiling this section. 
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Larry Walker, 


National League 
Batting Average: Larry Walker, Rockies .363 


Hits: Dante Bichette, Rockies 219 
Home Runs: Mark McGwire, Cardinals 70 
Runs Batted In: Sammy Sosa, Cubs 158 
Stolen Bases: Tony Womack, Pirates 58 
Wins: Tom Glavine, Braves 20 
ERA: Greg Maddux, Braves 2.22 
Strikeouts: Curt Schilling, Phillies 300 
Saves: Trevor Hoffman, Padres 53 
Rafael 


Palmeiro. 
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RAY DIORIO (HATS, PATCH, BALL) 
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FALL ATTIRE 


LOOKING FOR A WAY TO STAY WARM THIS FALL? STARTER 
is once again offering baseball fans the opportuni- 
ty to get closer to the game—all year-round—with 
its World Series Classic Jacket. This sharp jacket, 
now available in two different colors and in insulat- 
ed and non-insulated versions, sports the same 
design and features of Starter’s on-field satin 
Classic Dugout Jacket, which made its debut on 
all teams in Major League Baseball this season. 
The World Series Classic Jacket, made of 
Starter’s jet satin fabric, comes in either a mus- 
tard or light blue body. Both have navy sleeves 
and knit trim. A large World Series patch appears 
on the back of the Classic Jacket and a smaller 
logo is direct-embroidered on the left chest. 
Starter’s World Series Classic Jacket will be worn 
during the Series by celebrities attending the 
games, for the ceremonial first pitch, as well as 
on those celebrities singing the national anthem. 
Check them out at your local retailers. 
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MARES OF A 
CHAMPION 


WANT TO DRESS LIKE A CHAMP? OFFICIAL 
club merchandise, available at local 
retailers, lets you share in the experi- 
ence of the winning team. 

The 1998 World Series 
championship team will re- 
ceive special hats and T- 
shirts to celebrate the 
landmark occasion. 
The hats are pro- 
duced by New Era and the 
T-shirts are made by the Starter Corp. Both are 
the exclusive products that the clubs wear, and both can be 
purchased at a store near you. 
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Look for the brand new 1998 World Se- 
ries logo to turn up on merchandise this 
October. A sharp new alternate World 

Series logo will appear on the left side of 
game-worn players’ caps, while the main 
logo will appear on their uniform sleeve. It’s 
been such a hit for Fall Classic participants to 
wear the World Series logo on their hats and uni- 
form in the past, the World Series patch has been added to 
the shoulder of players’ Starter Classic Jackets for the first 
time this year. 


You can’t play the games without the official ball. For the 
21st consecutive year, Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
will produce a special edition baseball to be 

used in the Fall Classic. The 1998 of- ee 


ficial World Series ball will fea- FHV ON 


ture Commissioner Allan H. gS i 

nefistonawona se. (A 4 OFFICIAL BALL 
— ORLD SERin 

ries ball with the title == 4998 Wi IES 
of Commissioner. This WZ atleneama 
baseball, which alsg ae 
sports the new 
World Series log 
annually proves to 
be the most popu- 
lar collectible that” 
Rawlings produc 


DECK THE WALLS 


JUST IN TIME FOR THE 1998 Post SEASON, Mayor 
League Baseball Properties has introduced the 
ideal holiday gift for baseball fans—Winning 
Streak Sports’ Major League Baseball Wool Pen- 
nants. Featuring Major League Baseball club 
logos, Division Championship Series, League 


& INDIAN? 


Championship Series 
and World Series 
logos as well as cur- 
rent player names, these high-quality wool 
pennants are a great addition to any base- 
ball collection. 

The wool pennants, developed by Win- 
ning Streak Sports (a division of ACI Interna- 
tional, Inc.), feature direct embroidered, 
heat-sealed or applique logos and player 
names. The first series of pennants will come 
in two sizes and will be available beginning 
in October at select retailers. 

For more information, call Winning Streak 
Sports at 800-768-0889. 


CLICK HERE 


a >. 


CLICK ON WORLDSERIES.COM FOR THE MOST a 
comprehensive and entertaining site worldseries e com 


covering the 1998 Post Season. As the 


official site of the 1998 World Series, worldseries.com is the place on the 
Internet for the latest stats and information throughout the Post Season. 
Check out some of these not-to-be-missed features: 


e Live audio broadcast of each Post Season game 
¢ Video highlights, reports and photos from every game 


e Reviews and recaps for every game 


e More than 20 historical video clips of the most memorable Post 


Season highlights 

e Exclusive Post Season diary of San 
Diego’s Ken Caminiti, 1996 NL MVP 

e Interactive games, contests and polls 


OH THE BUBBLE 


IN BASEBALL, WE OFTEN HEAR SUCH PHRASES 
as blowing the lead, blowing the game, 
or blowing the series. This year 
will introduce a new 
concept to base- 
ball—blowing the 
bubble. The Nabisco 
Corporation has cre- 
ated a youth-driven, 
bubble-blowing contest 
that will culminate in a final 
“BLOW-OFF” during Game 3 of 

the 1998 World Series. Leading up to 
this season’s Fall Classic, Bubble Yum 
has conducted regional competitions 
in 12 Major League Baseball markets. 
The winners from those contests will 
test their bubble-blowing skills at this 
year’s “BLOWOUT” Finals. The 1998 
“BLOWOUT” Champion will win a 
$10,000 U.S. Savings Bond and the 
chance to enter the Guinness Book of 
World Records for an additional 
$25,000 savings bond. 
Ready...set...blow! 
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THE TRUE VALUE/ROBERTO CLEMENTE MAN 
of the Year award is the only league- 
sponsored award that recognizes a 
player’s off-the-field community ser- 
vice, as well as his playing excellence. 

Named after Hall of Fame outfielder 
Roberto Clemente, who died in a plane 
crash in 1972 while delivering supplies 
to earthquake stricken Nicaragua, the 
award is given out annually to one Major 
League Baseball player who demon- 
strates outstanding balance between 
civic and professional responsibilities. 

This year’s True Value Man of the 
Year winner will be announced prior to 
Game 4 of the 1998 World Series. That 
player's charity will receive a 
$25,000 donation by True 
Value and continue the honor 

of being a superstar—both on 

the field and off. Baltimore 
34 Orioles slugger Eric 


Be sure to visit majorleaguebaseball.com, 
the official site of Major League Baseball, 
throughout the year for the best coverage 
of your favorite sport. 


% Davis (left) was honored 
as the Man of the Year 
ex in 1997. 
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THE HEXT BEST THING 


Two worbs: REAL ACTION. WHAT DO THEY REPRESENT? 
Major League Baseball's official video games, of 
course. This fall, that action heats up with two 
newly licensed additions: Interplay'’s VR Baseball 
2000 in PC-CD-ROM version and Accolade’s Hard- 
ball ’99 for PlayStation. 

These games join an al- 
ready stellar lineup which 
include EA Sports’ Triple 
Play 99, Acclaim’s All Star 
Baseball ’99, Microsoft 
Baseball 3D, Nintendo’s 
Major League Baseball 
Featuring Ken Griffey Jr. and Sony’s MLB ’99. 

Officially licensed video games feature authen- 
tic Major League Baseball stadiums, real players, 
updated stats and realistic graphics that make 
playing video games the next best thing to actual- 
ly being at the ballpark. What a great way to help 
the avid baseball fan get through the long winter 
and ready for Spring Training. 


WHO SAID THAT? 


TO ALL COLLECTORS LOOKING FOR A MORE INTERACTIVE 
trading card—your time has come. Telestar Inter- 
active Corporation introduced an innovative li- 
censed Major League Baseball product to retail- 
ers this summer: “Major League Baseball Talking 
Player Portraits and MVP Stand Ups.” The “talk- 
ing trading card” utilizes state-of-the-art voice 
chip technology to deliver actual radio broadcast 
highlights and in some cases, players’ comments 
on the highlight. 

The initial series, which fea- 
tures Ken Griffey Jr., incudes a 
trading card-sized portrait of 
Griffey that plays a 45-second 
voice chip from an actual Seat- 
tle Mariners radio broadcast 
along with Junior’s thoughts on 
the play. Look for several other 
big league stars to be highlight- 
ed in the future. 
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ACHANCE TO PLAY 


BETWEEN AuGusT 12-20, APPROXIMATELY 500 BOYS AND GIRLS 
representing the U.S., Canada, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands participated in the sixth annual RBI (Reviving Baseball 
in Inner Cities) World Series, held at Disney's Wide World of 
, Sports complex in Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 

The 1998 RBI World Series is the champi- 
onship round of the youth baseball and softball 
program managed by Major League Base- 

ball in partnership with the Boys & 
Girls Clubs of America. RBI is a grass- 
roots outreach program involving 
more than 100,000 boys and girls in 
96 cities worldwide, designed to promote youth interest in 
baseball, increase the self-esteem of disadvantaged children 
and encourage kids to stay in school. Nine regional tourna- 
ments were held in July to determine the participating teams. 
Throughout the week-long tournament, RBI players par- 
ticipated in a variety of activities including trips to the Magic 
Kingdom and EPCOT Center. They also attended a Quick 
SMART! workshop, a curriculum based on the Boys & Girls 
Clubs’ award winning SMART Moves, anti-drug, alcohol and 


Sexual activity prevention program developed especially for 


RBI, and participated in the Annual Workout Day coordinat- 
ed and attended by Major League Baseball scouts. 

In Florida, the boys and girls were cheered on by Len 
Coleman, President of the National League, and Paul Beeston, 
President and COO of Major League Baseball, who threw 
out the first pitch and made the tro- The 1998 RBI World Series took 
phy presentations. A team from At- ae Feder etet ge 
lanta won the Senior Boys’ champi- founder John Young (r), presents 
onship. The Junior Boys! champi- ue Dining ean 
onship was taken by a San Juan 
team, while a squad from Denver 


(son of Roberto), who accepts on 
behalf of San Juan’s Ciudad De- 
captured the Girls’ softball title. 


portiva Roberto Clemente (R.C. 
Sports City) RBI program. 
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DIGEST 


SECRET LAUNCHING PAD 


Some of the Major Leagues’ best young 


players ignited their careers with a trip 
to the Arizona Fall League 


THe ARIZONA FALL LEAGUE IS THE BEST LEAGUE YOU’VE NEVER SEEN. 
The highlights do not make SportsCenter. The home run 
race—and there always is one—is not a daily newspaper 
graphic. Two hundred is a good crowd. The small amount of 
national attention it received in 1994 was as a sideshow, 
when Mikey tried it. But as a proving ground for the best 
young baseball talent extant, the Fall League has no peer. 

Your favorite young star? Been here, done this. Mets 
catcher Mike Piazza is a charter member, class of ’92, the 
year Atlanta outfielder Ryan Klesko won the first home run 
contest at Chandler's Compadre Stadium. Anaheim closer 
Troy Percival is another original Fall Guy. Pittsburgh catcher 
Jason Kendall spent two winters here. Anaheim slugger 
Darin Erstad made his professional debut in the desert. 
Cleveland right-hander Jaret Wright jumped from the Fall 
League in 1996 to the Fall Classic in 1997. Nine former Fall 
Guys were selected to the 1998 All-Star Game; 17 grads 
have made at least one All-Star Game appearance. 

Six former Fall Leaguers—at least one in each of the 
league’s five years—have gone on 
to be named a Major League 
Rookie of the Year, starting with 
then no-name Piazza in 1993 and 
continuing through Boston short- 
stop Nomar Garciaparra in 1997. 
Two of the best American League 
rookies, Oakland A’s outfielder Ben 
Grieve and Tampa Bay’s Rolando 
Arrojo, have a shot to extend that 
streak to six shortly. 

From first-ever batter Mike 
Mordecai’s 1992 whiff— “It was a 
fastball right down the middle,” 
Mordecai says, ruefully—to Expos 
first baseman Brad Fullmer’s 
putout to finish a double play for 
Peoria’s 1997 championship series 
victory, the league has provided a 
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BY JACK MAGRUDER 


DENTON HANNA 


top-of-the-learning-curve experience for the young elite. 

The Fall League was created in 1992 as a high-level de- 
velopmental mechanism while at the same time standing as 
a cost-effective alternative to the overseas winter leagues. 
Each Major League organization kicks in about $50,000 a 
year for expenses for the six-team league. Spring Training 
venues in the Phoenix area house the teams. Each organiza- 
tion sends six players per season, although adjustments can 
be made when injury or fatigue strikes. 

By rule, players can have no more than one year of Major 
League service. All Class AAA and AA players are eligible, 
and each organization can send one player who has played 
below the AA level. Foreign players are eligible—in addition 
to Arrojo, Korea’s Chan Ho Park has been here—provided 
their country does not have a winter league. 

“It is a fantastic developmental league. You’re talking 
about guys who the organizations think are their premier 
prospects,” says Philadelphia manager Terry Francona, him- 
self a product of the system. He was a coach in the AFL with 
Grand Canyon in 1992 and a man- 
ager in Scottsdale in 1994 (the 
Michael Jordan year) joining the 
Phillies in the winter of 1996. 

“You have scouts, general man- 
agers, managers, coaches there. 
Even if there are only 100 people at 
the games, maybe 50 of them have 
a lot to do with your career. You al- 
ways joke about taking a good in- 
field in the Minor Leagues because 
there might be one scout there. 
Here, there might be 30. 

“The most fun thing is seeing 
the guys play then and seeing 
them play now. Back then, Nomar 
Garciaparra was not really a pull 
hitter, his power was to right-cen- 
ter field. He was a nice, skinny kid. 
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Polite. Now, he’s Garciaparra. The good players learn how 
to catch up.” 

More than 420 Major Leaguers have spent time in the Fall 
League, which begins in early October and for the first six 
seasons ran through the first week of December. This year, 
the league will finish before Thanksgiving, which might have 
saved Mets outfielder Butch Huskey a day in the kitchen. “ 
cooked my first Thanksgiving dinner down there,” he says. 

Huskey, who had 24 home runs for the Mets in 1997, had 
four homers among his 21 extra-base hits for Sun Cities in 
1994. He also has the most freakish at-bat in AFL history. 
Huskey swung so hard on one of his homers that he suffered 
a left shoulder injury. The ball left the park, but Huskey never 
left the batter’s box. He remained near the plate, writhing in 
pain. A pinch-runner tagged all the bases for him. 

Huskey, as virtually all who have played there, still counts 
the experience as a positive. “Being a young player and not 
having to leave the country to play winter ball is good,” he 
says. “The competition is awesome. It’s a feeding system.” 

The graduate list reads like a who’s who. Rondell White 
and Kevin Young were among Baseball America’s top 10 
prospects in 1992, when Klesko was rated No.1. Cliff Floyd, 
Todd Hollandsworth and Shawn Green were ranked in the 
top four in ’93. The next year, Garciaparra headed a class of 
shortstops that included Derek Jeter, Desi Relaford and 
Mark Grduzielanek. Ruben Rivera and Marty Cordova were 
in the 1994 top 10. The names go on—Alan Benes, Erstad 
and Pokey Reese (1995); John Thomson, Grieve and Bobby 
Smith (1996); Arrojo, Fullmer and Mark Kotsay (1997). 

“It reminds you of Spring Training. You just play,” says 
Phillies outfielder Doug Glanville. “Obviously the conditions 
are very good. Most players look at it as a bonus to play 
there. You do well against that highly-touted talent level, it’s 
going to give anybody confidence.” 

Players are not the only ones who benefit from the extra 
time or exposure. Dusty Baker was named manager of the 
San Francisco Giants only days after finishing his first man- 
agerial job, with AFL Scottsdale in 1992. Bill Russell and Tim 
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STARS IN TRAINING 

In only five years, six players who participated in the Ari- 
zona Fall League have gone on to earn Major League 
Rookie of the Year honors. Will Ben Grieve lengthen that 
list in 1998? Here are the previous winners: 


Mike Piazza, Dodgers (NL) 


1993 

1994 Bob Hamelin, Royals (AL) 

1995 Marty Cordova, Twins (AL) 

1996 Todd Hollandsworth, Dodgers (NL) 
Derek Jeter, Yankees (AL) 

1997 


Nomar Garciaparra, Red Sox (AL) 


Johnson handled teams in 1993; Jerry Manuel and Francona 
in ’94. Ken Griffey Sr. will get his first taste of managing with 
Maryvale this winter. 

Not that managing such talented teams can be easy. The 
players are good, and 
the organizations ex- 
pect them to play, not 
watch. Francona, then 
in the Chicago White 
Sox organization, had a 
sticky situation with Jor- 
dan, given a special ex- 
emption to play in 1994. 
Jordan was listed as an 
outfielder. Francona’s 
other three top outfield- 
ers were Michael Tuck- 
er, Curtis Goodwin and 
Alex Ochoa. Francona 
devised a rotation sys- 
tem that gave everyone 
three games out of four. 
The cream rose. 

Jordan never seemed to lose his 
hoop dream. Francona, Jordan and the 
Scottsdale coaches played basketball 
in an old gym. Francona and Jordan 
were down, 10-9, when Francona hoisted one up from out- 
side. “You knew if you missed, Michael was going to get the 
rebound, anyway,” he says. Not this time. Someone picked it 
up, drove to the other end and slammed in the game-winner. 
Jordan was furious. “I shoot the last shot,” he once said. 
Jordan still shoots last. In the Arizona Fall League, the 
youngest and brightest get the first shot. @ 


DENNIS BELCHER 


Clockwise from top left: Just some 
of the Major League careers to 
take off straight from the Arizona 
Fall League include Darin Erstad, 
Jaret Wright, Ryan Klesko and 
Marty Cordova. 


Jack Magruder, who covers the Arizona Diamondbacks for 
The Arizona Daily Star, has covered the Arizona Fall League 
since its inception in 1992. 
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... lake me out to the crowd! | 
Buy me some CDs and just kick back. | | 
Go to our website, to order’s a snap! Lt 


Now you can own all of the crowd-pumpin’ anthems that rock your favorite Baseball teams’ 
arenas! Alphabet City Sports Records creates music compilations that combine the hottest songs 
played at baseball games, with exciting team soundbytes and memorable announcer 

calls. The results are these action-packed, team specific CDs. From Little League... 

to the Big Leagues—you can’t get closer to the ball game! 


CD Only $14.99 « Cassette Only $11.99 


Purchase your favorite team* CDs at: 304 Park Avenue South | Suite 208 
New York, NY 10010 


www.alphabetcity.com 1-886-3-SPORT-0 


| 


© 1998 Alphabet City 
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BAL WIOELO SERIES 


NEARLY TWO MONTHS BEFORE THEIR MAJOR 
League heroes would take the field to 
determine a World Series champion, 
youngsters from around the globe com- 
peted for a championship of a smaller 
kind—the Little League World Series. 
Boys and girls alike, from the mo- 
ment they strap a glove onto the handle 
bars of their bike, have one not-so-pint- 
sized dream—reaching the Little League 
World Series in Williamsport, Pa. The 
game of baseball reaches every corner 
of the globe and 22 nations, common- 
wealths or U.S. territorial possessions 
have sent teams full of 11 and 12-year- 
olds to Williamsport since the first Little 
League World Series in 1947. In 1998, 
there were 3 million children in 94 na- 
tions on six continents playing Little 
League, making it the largest organized 
youth sports program in the world. 
Eight teams participate in the Little 
League World Series, four regional 
champs from the U.S. and four interna- 
tional tournament winners. The 1998 fi- 
nale proved to be one for the record 
books as the championship game pit- 
ted the East versus, well the Far East. 
A squad from Toms River, N.J. squared 
off against Kashima, Japan, with 
Toms River prevailing, 12-9. The 
biggest story of the game led 
this contest to go in the books 
as one of the most heart- 
pounding ever—the two 
teams swung their aluminum 
sticks so mightily that they combined 
for 11 home runs. Kashima’s center 
fielder, Sayaka Tsushima, became the 
first female to compete in a Little 
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League World Series championship 
game. 

The contest also marked the first 
time that a team from the U.S. has 
been crowned Little League World Se- 
ries champion since 1993, when Long 
Beach, Calif. achieved that goal. “It’s 
nice for an American team to come 
here and win it,” says Toms River 
coach Mike Gaynor. “It’s been awhile.” 

Toms River leadoff man Todd Fra- 
zier sparked the power surge by home- 
ring as the game's very first batter. “I 
thought we had it in us,” he says. “I 
knew we could hit.” While the New Jer- 
sey team tallied five dingers in the 
game, the Japan squad blasted six 
solo home runs, including three from 
Tetsuya Furukawa. “It was in me to get 
three homers,” Fu- 
rukawa says 
through an inter- 
preter. “Il was 
happy to get 
them all.” 


BIG LEAGUE ATTENTION 


& ed, ‘The team from 


A tYanke = 
: Stadium: on August. 


“Toronto’s SkyDome on the same day and 
the Toms River team was honored at rYankee 


teams shortly aft 
their date with ‘ 
Williamsport conclud- 


Hideki irabu pitched 


spoke with them 
before the game. 


The team from Canada was g st at 


Stadium on rue cap ealsar ee 


Clockwise from left: Todd 
Frazier fires one in; the 
1998 Champs from Toms 
River; a mob scene at 
home plate. 
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MAJOR LEAGUE B 
THTERHATIONAL 


ASEBALL 


ON OPENING Day 1998, MORE THAN 20 PERCENT OF PLAYERS 
on big league rosters were born outside of the United 
States, representing 17 foreign countries and Puerto 


Rico. That figure, continues to rise, is up from 19 percent last year. It makes 
sense, then, that Major League Baseball continues to grow internationally. 


PITCH, HITAHO RUH 
THE PitcH, HiT AND RUN PROGRAM, WHICH 
teaches youngsters throughout the 
world the fundamentals of baseball, 
took place in Australia, Taiwan, Japan, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, Korea, 
Puerto Rico and South Africa in 1998. 
More than 700,000 youngsters in 3,000 
schools participated. In the past five 
years, the Pitch, Hit and Run Program 
has introduced the game of baseball to 
more than one million kids. 


Rodriguez 
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JAPAN ALL-STAR TOUR 


THis NOVEMBER, A TEAM OF BIG LEAGUE 
stars will travel to Japan to play a se- 
ries of games against their Japanese 
counterparts. The 1998 All-Star Tour 
will consist of eight games 

between Nov. 6 and ral 

15 in Tokyo, 
Fukuoko and 
Osaka. Seven 
games will fea- 
ture Major Lea- 
guers against a team 
of all-stars from Japan 
Professional Baseball and one game 
will feature the MLB squad against the 
Yomiuri Giants. 

“With players from Asia, Australia, 
North America, South America, 
Europe and the Caribbean, Major 
League Baseball has never been 
more popular internationally,” says 
Paul Beeston, President and COO of 
Major League Baseball. 
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Rico in February, 1999. 


WINTER BASEBALL 


WHILE MOST OF THE U.S. IS TOO COLD FOR BASEBALL IN MID-WINTER, THE ACTION 
heats up in Latin America. In February, teams from four different 
leagues—and stocked with Major League talent—meet in the 
Caribbean World Series. The leagues involved are from the Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, Puerto Rico and Venezuela. Just some of the big lea- 
guers to participate last February included the Texas Rangers’ Ivan Ro- 
driguez, the Colorado Rockies Neifi Perez and Chicago White Sox 
rookie Magglio Ordonez. The event will take place in San Juan, Puerto 


WOMEN & GIELS BASEBALL CLIHIC 
THis AuGust, Mayor LEAGUE BASEBALL 
International sponsored its first-ever 
Women & Girls Baseball Clinics. 
Geared toward women and girls ages 
nine and up, the clinics took 
place in Halifax, Vancouver and 
Ontario, Canada. Aimed at ex- 
panding the sport’s fan base, Clinic, 
Major League Baseball received extra 
support when Blue Jays pitcher Roger 
Clemens spoke with participants at 
the clinic held in Toronto’s SkyDome 
on August 11. In addition to the thrill 
of hearing from the Rocket, women 
and girls in attendance took part in 
basic and advanced 
baseball instruction 
and were educated 
on the history of 
women in baseball. 
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Above: Roger 
Clemens spoke 
at a Women & 
Girls Baseball 


you watch she game 
you wear the jerseys 


you are the players 


SPORTS SUPERSTAR COLLECTIBLES PLAYERS] 


Major League Baseball trademarks and copyrights are used © MLBPA Officially Licensed By a Major League” — 
With permission of Major League Baseball Properties, Inc. ©1998 Hasbro,\Inc., Pawtucket, RI 02862 USA. All Rights Reserved. Basha Players Association. 


HEL HEIGHTS 


Mayor LEAGUE BASEBALL HAS ATTRACTED MORE THAN 500 MILLION FANS IN THE 
1990s. This attendance figure represents a substantial increase over 
the three previous decades, which proves that as baseball continues 
to expand, so, too, does its fan base. Major League Baseball and the 
Major League Baseball Players Association celebrated the milestone 
by choosing two random fans—one from the American League and 
one from the National League—and hosting them at the 1998 All-Star 
Game at Denver’s Coors Field. Dennis Zieloski of West Allis, Wis. and 
Brandon Luptak of Belton, Mo., along with their families, received 
round trip airfare and hotel accomodations in addition to tickets to 
All-Star Week events. 


RELIVING THE PAST 


ONE OF THE MOST HIGHLY PRAISED BASEBALL BOOKS EVER WRITTEN IS 
now available on audio cassette. The Glory of Their Times, 
written by Lawrence S. Ritter more than three decades ago, 
includes dozens of interviews with turn-of-the-century play- 
ers who discuss baseball in the “Dead Ball Era.” A four-tape 
set, The Glory of Their Times has been made available by 
HighBridge Audio and has a running time of more than 
four-and-a-half hours. 
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ULTIMATE HONDE 


FIVE INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED THE ULTIMATE 
honor in baseball this summer—they 
were inducted into the National Base- 
ball Hall of Fame in Cooperstown, 
N.Y. This year’s entrants includ- 
ed Don Sutton, Larry Doby, 
George Davis, Lee MacPhail 
Jr. and Joe Rogan. Sutton 
won 324 games and struck out 
3,574 batters while never 
missing a start during his 
23-year career. Doby, who became 
» the first African American to 
play in the American League in 
1947, was a seven-time All- 
Star. Davis compiled a .295 
| lifetime batting average in the 
<A “Dead Ball Era” at the turn 
of the century. 
MacPhail’s front-office ca- 
reer spanned 45 years, in- 
cluding being the Ameri- 
can League President 
from 1974 to ’83. “Bullet” 
Joe Rogan, who was 
equally talented as a 
pitcher and batsman, won more 
than 100 games and batted .343 during 
a 19-year career in the Negro Leagues. 
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SULS'UST Roy 


ESPN The Magazine- 
A convenient, portable version of the 
_ excitement and attitude of ESPN. 


COLLEGE FOOTBA 


a Yes! Send me the next issue of ESPN The Magazine, dy 
RISK-FREE! If | like it, I'll get 25 more issues (26 in all) : 
for just $19.97 —74% savings off the newsstand price! 


NO OBLIGATION: If | decide ESPN The Magazine is not for 
me, I'll return your bill marked * “cancel. ” The Risk-Free © 


issue is mine to keep. 


NAME 

ADDRESS i _APT.NO. 

cITy STATE : ap _ 
EMAIL ADDRESS 


Annual newsstand price $77.74. Canada and Foreign add $19 © ESPN, Inc. 


Mail coupon to: ESPN The Magazine 
P.0. Box 37328 
Boone, IA 50037-0328 


Mark McGwire 
and Sammy Sosa 
captivated the 
sports world with 
their electrifying 
chase for the 
home run record. 


BY PEDRO GOMEZ 


VESELY/MLB PHOTOS (MCGWIRE); GREEN/MLB PHOTOS (SOSA) 


Gra nad Prize 10 winners 
$2,000 shopping spree at True value 


First Prize | ee 
$1,500 shopping spree at true value 


Second Prize ‘eo 
$ 1,000 shopping spree at true vaiue 


Thir d Prize 100 winners 
Receive a free game piece (while supplies $500 shopping spree at True Value 


last) when you visit a participating 
True Value store between 9/2/98 and 


10/21/98. You can be an instant winner 

and you can play Watch & Win during the 

Ath game of the World Series® when the ile 

national winner of the True Value/Roberto 

Clemente Man of the Year award will be A thi Tc a "4 
announced. Details at participating stores. Ny INQ O € 
Major Leaque Baseball trademarks ai , copyrights are is with permission of Major ae Baseball Properties, Inc. 
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Years from now we will all recall 
where we were the evening of Sept. 8, 
1998. The night a nation stopped and 
focused its attention on downtown St. 
Louis, where one 6-foot-5 giant of a 
red-headed man smashed an inside fast- 
ball down the left field line, a ball that 
didn’t stop until it disappeared over the 
top of the green eight-foot wall at Busch 
Stadium, with just inches to spare. 

Once everyone inside the energy- 
packed stadium and those watching at 
home realized the rocket-like blast 
had, indeed, gone over the fence, im- 
mediate pandemonium broke out: 
Mark McGwire had just broken the 
single-season home run record, a mark 
that had stood for nearly four decades. 
A mark that had basically stood un- 
challenged in the 37 years since Roger 
Maris assumed its ownership from 
Babe Ruth, arguably the greatest 
sports name in the world. 

It took only a few days for Chicago 
Cubs sensation Sammy Sosa to join 
the wild celebration, too. He connect- 
ed for his 62nd home run of the season 


On the night that Mark McGwire passed 
Maris in the record books, the Cardinals pr 
sented him with a ’62 red Corvette for his in- 
credible accomplishment. 
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just five days later on a perfect after- 
noon at Wrigley Field. A blast that had 
Sosa stepping out onto the field three 
different times after the fans begged 
him to salute just once more. This and 
his other shots helped propel the Cubs 
to a one-game playoff with San Francis- 
co for the Wild Card and, after defeat- 
ing the Giants, 5-3, to just their third 
Post Season appearance since 1945. 

McGwire and Sosa. 

Sosa and McGwire. 


Move over Michael! The city of Chicago rallied 
around its favorite son—Sammy Sosa—by 
keeping track of the right fielder’s home run 
count on the walls of buildings. 


Suddenly, two men stood at the pin- 
nacle of baseball’s empire, wielding 
their bats from side-to-side like the 
great knights of an era gone by might 
have done in their day. Seattle’s Ken 
Griffey Jr. and San Diego’s Greg 
Vaughn joined in the mix by reaching 
the exclusive 50-home run mark, while 
10 others hit at least 40 homers, bring- 
ing back memories of the great years 
when the sluggers of the ’60s battled it 
out year after year to see who would 
dominate the game’s power categories. 

Names such as Hank Aaron, Willie 
Mays, Harmon Killebrew, Willie Mc- 
Covey, Frank Howard, Willie Stargell, 
Mickey Mantle, Ron Santo and John- 
ny Bench suddenly came rushing back. 
Unlike any other game, baseball has 
always managed to tie in its fabulously 
grand tradition with whatever is cur- 
rently occurring whenever a hallowed 
record is being chased. 

Young rookies, sage veterans and 
crusty managers and coaches couldn’t 
help themselves from being mesmer- 
ized by what these two giants in the 
game had just accomplished. 

Grown men simultaneously cheered 
and cried as McGwire circled the bases 
that night, unafraid to let their true 
emotions bubble over. Sons watched fa- 
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thers. Daughters watched mothers. 
The only game that can truly bring to- 
gether families was once again doing 
what it does best: bonding. 

The specter of Roger Maris, of the 
great Babe Ruth—the one who started 
the entire home run craze back in the 
1920s—and of every slugger who has 


Left: Big Mac hugged Little Mac—son, Matt Mc- 
Gwire—after hitting his record-breaking No. 62. 
Below: Sammy Sosa got a congratulatory kiss 
from his mother during the Wrigley Field cele- 
bration honoring the Cubs slugger on Sept. 9. 


everyone in arm’s length will linger for 
decades to come. 

Other scenes will be replayed long 
after these two retire. There was Sosa, 
who with his Cubs teammates provid- 
ed the opposition the night McGwire 
broke the record, racing in from right 
field to congratulate one of his newest 
and best friends, the two of them hug- 
ging and doing their trademark post- 
home run celebrations—Sosa doing 
his love taps on his heart (for his 
mother) and blowing kisses and McG- 
wire doing that punch to the gut with 
ecstatic teammates. 

And in a burst of power on the last 
weekend of this historic season, McG- 
wire put an exclamation point on his 
achievement by belting five homers, in- 


gle-handedly responsible for bringing 
baseball back into the consciousness of 
the American sports fan. They not only 
battled all summer for the single-sea- 
son home run record, but they made 
baseball fans out of those who never 
dreamed they would follow the game. 

“T guess the stars are lining up just 
right for this game,” Cardinals out- 
fielder Ron Gant said. “The way this 
season has gone, this is exactly the way 
it should be.” 

We may not know for years, but 
Sosa and McGwire may very well go 
down in history as the two men most 
responsible for erasing the lingering 
bad taste in so many baseball fans 
mouths from the strike that cut short 
the 1994 season and chipped away at 
the start of the ’95 campaign. 

These two players who come from 
such different backgrounds managed 
to captivate not just this country’s 
fancy, but also all of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Even internationally, 


Young rookies, sage veterans and crusty managers 
and coaches couldn’t help themselves from being 
mesmerized by what these two giants in the game 
had just accomplished. 


played the game since the long ball be- 
came a staple of the game were basi- 
cally represented in the jubilation tak- 
ing place on the field at Busch Stadi- 
um and Wrigley Field. 

“Tt is unbelievable,” McGwire said. 
“What can you say? I play this game 
and it happens to be America’s pastime 
and what is happening right now, with 
myself and Sammy, just has brought 
baseball back on the map. If you want 
to say it has brought America togeth- 
er, it has. So be it.” 

The sight of McGwire bear-hug- 
ging his 10-year-old son Matthew, 
then hoisting him over his head as he 
crossed the plate after hitting No. 62 
will forever be emblazoned in the 
minds of fans. The sight of McGwire 
leaping over the fence and hugging the 
children of Maris two-by-two, with 
tears flowing down the cheeks of 
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cluding two on the last day, to reach 70. 
Sadly, the race also rekindled the 
memory of when Maris broke Ruth’s 
then 34-year-old record in 1961, the 
year Maris hit 61 but received 
nowhere near the same fanfare as Sosa 
and more specifically McGwire. 
“Everyone is pulling for Mark 
McGwire and they want to see him do 
this and I think that would be just an 
outstanding feeling for my dad,” 
Roger Maris Jr., said before Big Mac’s 
record-breaking home run. “I wished 
that would have happened for him.” 
While there is no way to turn the 
clock back, there is a growing belief 
that McGwire and Sosa’s 1998 seasons 
could very well wind up sweeping 
Maris into the Hall of Fame this win- 
ter, when his name could again come 
up in front of the veterans committee. 
McGwire and Sosa are almost sin- 


sports fans found themselves getting 
caught up with the achievements of 
Sosa and McGwire. 

“This has been another one of 
those almost hard to articulate en- 
thralling moments in baseball history,” 
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THE FALL CLASSIC™ 


Since 1920, New Era has proudly made the nation's highest quelity fitted cap. Every New Era cap 
is built to withstand the physical pressure—and pure joy—of the game. Look for the official 
on-field seal commemorating the historic shower of Octaber ‘98. @ 
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Mark McGwire wasted virtually no time show- 
ing what kind of season was in store for base- 
ball’s record book, belting a grand slam in St. 
Louis’ Opening Day game. Big Mac hit another 
home run in the next game. And another in the 
game after that. In the fourth game, he hit yet 
another longball, tying him with Willie Mays as 
the only NL player ever to hit a home run in 
each of the first four games of the season. 

Meanwhile, Sammy Sosa had just 13 
home runs at the end of May, and trailed 
McGwire 27-13. But then he put together the 
greatest home run month in the history of the 
game, swatting 20 dingers in June. 


The stage was set for the great home run 
chase of 1998 and McGwire and Sosa didn’t 
disappoint, joining Roger Maris and Babe 
Ruth as the only players ever to reach the 
magical number of 60 home runs in a season. 
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Left-Right: Sosa’s No. 62 came before the home crowd at Wrigley Field on Sept. 13, just five days 


after McGwire’s historic 62nd cleared the wall at Busch Stadium on Sept. 8. 


Commissioner Bud Selig said. “There 
is something in the pursuit of records 
that only baseball delivers in terms of 
emotion, in terms of its captivating the 
public and I am proud of the way 
everybody has handled themselves, in 
particular Mark McGwire and Sammy 
Sosa. It has been quite a summer.” 
Even if it had tried, Major League 
Baseball could not have ordered up a 
better summer than what took place in 
1998. It’s as though Mark McGwire 
and Sammy Sosa got together early in 
the season and said, ‘Let’s turn the 
sports world on its side. Let’s do all 
kinds of crazy and nutty things to put 
this game back where it once was.’ 
There was absolutely no escaping 
the drama and enthusiasm that gripped 
the nation from late August until the 
final out of the 1998 season. Hardly 
anyone could walk into a department 
store, gas station or congressional 
hearing without overhearing someone 
talking about what will go down as the 
great home run chase of 1998. 
Network news organizations seized 
the moment and began transmitting 
hourly updates of Sosa and McGwire’s 


at-bats. Live feeds from any other 
games routinely broke off to show ei- 
ther McGwire or Sosa’s at-bats as they 
transpired. Newspapers began run- 
ning a Sosa~-McGwire tote board on 
the cover of most every A section in 
the country. News magazines sudden- 
ly had glowing photos of McGwire 
and/or Sosa on their covers. 

Baseball was in the midst of enjoy- 
ing a tremendous renaissance and 
McGwire and Sosa were the driving 
force behind its return back to the top 
of the sports heap. 

The two opponents who turned 
best of friends over their common 
bond were the epicenter of the sports 
world, each feeding off the energy of 
the other while trying to become base- 
ball’s single-season home run champi- 
on, a distinction that carries the equiv- 
alence of strongest man in the game. 

“We have become great friends,” 
Sosa said. “I’ve known Mark since he 
was in the American League. He has 
always been a great guy. He is a nice 
person, easy to talk to and, hey, friend- 
ship is something that counts more 
than anything in the whole world.” 
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There is now little doubt that Sosa’s 
effervescent personality and ability to 
unceasingly find a way to enjoy him- 
self whenever he is on a baseball field 
rubbed off on McGwire, who had 
complained earlier in the season of 
feeling like a “caged animal” at times 
while taking batting practice. 

Perhaps it was Sosa’s easy-going 
demeanor that reminded McGwire of 
what he was possibly missing when St. 
Louis played a two-game series in 
Chicago on Aug. 18-19, McGwire had 


The two opponents 
friends over thelr 

were the epicenter 
eh feeding off the 
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hit just two home runs in the previous 
three weeks and was stuck at 47. Dur- 
ing the first game, the two talked at 
first base after Sosa had reached base. 
McGwire was smiling again, joking. 
He was also never the same. McGwire 
went on a home run-hitting spree that 
culminated that magical night in St. 
Louis, when his buddy, Sosa, enjoyed 
the moment with him. The kid in 
McGwire had resurfaced. 

“Sammy has that affect on a lot of 
people,” Chicago first baseman Mark 


Grace said. “Sammy has been enjoying 
all of this from the very beginning. It’s 
different in Mark’s shoes because he’s 
been in this spot all of his career.” 
McGwire was a first-round draft 
pick of the Oakland Athletics in 1984 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He did not disappoint. McG- 
wire burst onto the scene in 1987 and 
immediately set a new standard for 
home runs by a rookie with 49, shatter- 
ing Frank Robinson’s old mark of 36. 
It was not difficult to distinguish that 
there was something more to McGwire 
than the simple ability to hit home 
runs. Needing just one to reach the 
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magical plateau of 50 that 
season, McGwire left the 
club on the final day to be 
with his now ex-wife, who 
had gone into labor with 
their son, Matthew. 

McGwire remained 
Oakland, becoming a key ele- 
ment of the great A’s clubs of 
the late 1980s and early ’90s. 
In the mid-90s he looked 
around the Oakland club- 
house and saw himself as 
THE veteran. He had gone 
from a shy rookie who want- 
ed no part of being in the 
spotlight to a bonafide leader. But the A’s 
traded him to St. Louis in the middle of 
the 1997 season and McGwire enjoyed a 
rebirth of sorts, one spurred on by the 
tremendous support of Cardinals fans. 

“They are truly incredible in this 
city,” a delighted McGwire said. 
“They are the reason a lot of what has 
happened to me has occurred. I’m not 
so sure where my career would be if I 
hadn’t been traded to St. Louis.” 

Sosa grew up in San Pedro de Ma- 


in 


coris in the Dominican Republic. As a 
child he often shined shoes and sold 
oranges on the street corners to help 
his three brothers, two sisters, mother 
and stepfather. The impoverished fam- 
ily lived in a one-bedroom apartment. 

Sosa, trademark smile and twinkle 
in his eyes always present, gave up on 


On Game 162, McGwire launched 


the new mark to beat: No. 70. 


enamored with the game he 
quit school to dedicate him- 
self to his new passion. He 
signed for $3,500 with Texas 
as a skinny 16-year-old kid. 

“I can only say it so many 
times, but this game is all I 
have,” Sosa said. “It is why I 
pour every ounce of my en- 
ergy into the sport.” 

Even though the two 
come from vastly different 
worlds, Sosa and McGwire 
have forged a friendship that will easi- 
ly transcend the game. And, they will 
be remembered together forever as the 
duo who thrilled the world during the 
glorious summer of ’98. 

McGwire and Sosa. Sosa and Mc- 
Gwire. Record breakers, history makers. 
The game may never be the same. # 


boxing after his mother, Mireya, dis- 
suaded him from the violent sport, in 
favor of baseball—the national sport of 
the Dominican Republic. Sosa was so 


Pedro Gomez is a baseball columnist at the 
Arizona Republic in Phoenix. He has 
covered Major League Baseball since 1992. 


5b GUES #1 


Five and six. Alone they mean little. Put them together, however, and what may be baseball’s most 
revered record and one of its greatest players immediately jump to mind. 

Joe DiMaggio’s 56-game hitting streak has always held a special place in the mind of every 
baseball fan. With Roger Maris’ single-season home run record now shattered, DiMaggio’s hitting 
streak is the next great gem in the game’s cupboard. 

DiMaggio’s record, which was challenged 20 years ago when Pete Rose managed to hit in 44 
consecutive games, seems the least likely single-season mark to be broken simply because it is so 
difficult to hit safely for nearly two months straight. 

“Fifty-six, my God,” Arizona manager Buck Showalter says. “You don’t hear as much talk about 
DiMaggio’s streak anymore because it’s so many games. As remarkable as the home run record 
was, you always felt someone might come along and be able to challenge it. It’s hard to conceive 
anyone could make a run at 56. Rose got to within 14 and that’s still a long way off.” 

While DiMaggio’s streak of hitting in 56 consecutive games now is tops among the glamorous 
records, by no means is it alone. Several other great Major League records stand that seem unlike- 
ly to be broken any time soon. 

Juan Gonzalez’s near-record pace for driving in runs earlier in the season brought back the name 
of Hack Wilson, whose 190 RBI in 1930 has not been seriously challenged in decades. 

The New York Yankees kept pace for most of the season with the 1906 Chicago Cubs record of 
116 victories in one season, before finishing two shy with an AL-record 114. 

And Cal Ripken Jr., who, in 1995, broke Lou Gehrig’s record of playing in 2,130 consecutive 
games, set a new standard that may last forever. Ripken, who missed his first game in nearly 17 
years when he sat out on Sept. 20, played in 2,632 consecutive games. 

Still, as St. Louis manager Tony La Russa says: “The saying, ‘Records are meant to be broken’ 
has been one of the truest this game has ever produced. Records serve as a goal for everyone who 
plays this game. When one of the great ones falls, it just sets a new standard for someone else to 
shoot for. It’s one of the truly great things of this game.” 
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Josh Gibson, 

the Negro Leagues 
“Suitan of Swat,” 
fashioned some 
prodigious blasts 
that few ballparks 


could contain. 


The _ 
King — 
“Swing 


MERICANS HAVE LONG BEEN INFATUATED WITH THE LONG BALL. 
Nothing generates more excitement than a power hitter’s 
connection. It is equivalent to boxing’s knockout punch, bas- 
ketball’s slam dunk and football’s Hail Mary touchdown. It can be a 
game-winner, a game buster, momentum provider, an adrenaline rush, 
pushing all of our giggle buttons. It is baseball’s most explosive moment. 

Over the years, Jimmie Foxx, Babe Ruth, Ted Williams, Hank Green- 
berg, Larry Doby and Mickey Mantle have all been known to challenge 
the boundaries of Yankee Stadium. None of these Hall of Famers has sent 
one out of The House That Ruth Built, however, though Mantle came 
awfully close both in 1958 and ’63. And even in today’s power-conscious 
game, no player has beaten the Bronx canyon. 

But there was, according to one Jack Marshall, a ballplayer who 
accomplished the feat more than six decades ago. 

“In 1934, Josh Gibson hit a ball off of Slim Jones in Yankee Stadium,” 
claimed Marshall, who played second base for the Chicago American 
Giants of the Negro Leagues from 1926 to ’44 and was a contemporary 
of Gibson’s. “They say a ball has never been hit out of Yankee Stadium. 
Well, that is a lie! Josh hit the ball over that triple deck next to the bullpen 
in left field. Over and out!” 

Echoing a dispute similar to that of Ruth’s “fact-or-fiction” called shot, 
the New York Daily Worker reported a different version: “He [Gibson] hit 
the longest ball on record in Yankee Stadi- 
um, a prodigious, unbelievable clout that By Larry Lester 
traveled up into the left field bleachers. The mustration by Paul Rogers 
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nearest any Major Leaguer has come is Hank Greenberg.” 

Hall of Fame first baseman Buck Leonard, a Home- 
stead Grays rookie in 1934, added, “I didn’t see the one he 
is supposed to have hit out of Yankee Stadium. But I saw 
him hit a ball one night in the Polo Grounds that went be- 
tween the upper and lower deck and out of the stadium. 
Later, the night watchman came in and said, “Who hit the 
damn ball out there?’ It must have gone 600 feet.” 

Gibson also owned ballparks in Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington, DC. His friend and teammate for 15 years, Sam 
Bankhead, recalls, “Josh hit the longest ball that’s ever 
been hit in Forbes Field. Over the center field gate!” 

Griffith Stadium was home field to Gibson’s Wash- 
ington-Homestead Grays. In 1943, he gave joy rides to 
ten baseballs out of the spacious stadium, more than all 
American League sluggers combined for in 77 games that 
year. And the left field bleachers were cleared only three 
times—once by Mickey Mantle, a tape-measured 565- 
foot blast, and twice by Gibson. 

Whether or not Gibson ever hit a ball out of Yankee Sta- 
dium really doesn’t matter. What such insights reveal, over 
the five decades since his death, is that an almost mytho- 
logical aura continues to surround and enhance the legend 
of the premier distance slugger of the Negro Leagues. 

Gibson was a natural-born hitter—batting for power, 
a high average and few strikeouts—who stood a big toe- 
nail over six feet and roughly two sacks of potatoes over 
200 pounds. With Popeye bulging arms and incredible 
strength, he was a blue-collar stud with a freight train of 
talent who performed without the glitz and glamour of 
his Major League counterparts. 

Gibson presented an imposing silhouette at the plate. 
Catcher Bill Cash of the Philadelphia Stars remembers 
the danger that the slugger posed to infielders, “Josh 
weighed about 220. His arm was as big as a leg. When 
Josh would come up, the infield moved back.” 

Hall of Famer Leo Durocher, in a 1939 interview with 
Wendell Smith of the Pittsburgh Courier, recalled, “About 
two years ago, I played against Josh Gibson in Cincinnati 
and found out that everything they said about him is true, 
and then some. Gibson can sure pound on a ball and if a 
pitcher grooves one, he’ll knock the cover off. 

“In that game in Cincinnati, Josh caught hold of one 
of Monte Weaver's fast ones and I'll bet ya it’s still sail- 
ing. Boy! How he hit that ball. It was one of the longest 
hit balls I’ve ever seen.” 


his folk hero’s rural roots began in Buena 
Vista, Ga., about 20 miles east of Columbus 
WY right off Route 26. In 1924, sharecroppers 
Mark and Nancy Gibson took 12-year-old Josh to the 
steel-mill city of Pittsburgh. They settled in the Pleasant 
Valley community on the city’s northside. Besides base- 
ball, young Josh excelled as a track star and a swimmer. 
Gibson’s baseball career began in 1927, with the semi- 
pro Pittsburgh Crawfords. Three years later while attend- 
ing a Homestead Grays game, Josh watched as the Grays’ 
regular catcher Buck Ewing was forced to leave the game 
with a split thumb. Some of the locals had seen Gibson play 
and begged him to take Ewing’s place. Unpolished as a 
catcher, but country boy strong, he made a lasting impres- 
sion on the Grays and the visiting Kansas City Monarchs. 
He stayed with the Grays for two seasons (1930-31) before 
rejoining the cross-town rival Crawfords, now a league 
team. During spring training of ’32, in Hot Springs, Ak., 
Gibson had to undergo an emergency appendectomy. Fully 


With Popeye bulging arms and incredible 


strength, Gibson was a blue-collar stud with 
a freight train of talent. 
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JOSH GIBSON, JR. 


recovered, he went on to win the home run title that sea- 
son, as well as in ’34, °35 and °36. Playing alongside 
Leonard—the two were the so-called Ruth and Gehrig of 
the Negro Leagues—Gibson claimed top honors for the 
fifth time in ’39, as a member of the Grays. 

Gibson’s accomplishments came in spite of hideous 
traveling conditions that existed in black baseball. Black 
teams traditionally stayed in less-than-five-star hotels. 
Fleabag motels, fleets of cars or rickety buses and greasy 
spoon diners were the norm. 

After jaunts in Mexico, in which he led the Mexican 
League with 33 homers and 124 RBI in ’41—both records 
until the league went to a 145-game schedule in 1960— 
Gibson played winter ball in Puerto Rico for Santurce, 
winning the 1941-42 batting title with an incredible .480 
average and was named their Most Valuable Player. Today, 
his .480 mark is still the all-time Puerto Rican league high, 
despite assaults from Roberto Clemente, Tony Oliva, 
Willie Mays and Orlando Cepeda. 

Gibson’s success prompted legendary sportswriter 


“If they ever let him play in a small park like old Ebbets 
Field or Fenway Park, Josh Gibson would have forced 


baseball to rewrite the rules.” —former Major League owner and promoter Bill Veeck 
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Shirley Povich of the Washington Post to write, “There’s 


a couple of million dollars worth of baseball talent on the 
loose, ready for the big leagues, yet unsigned by any Major 
League team. There are pitchers who would win 20 games 
a season...and outfielders who could hit .350, infielders 
who could win recognition as stars, and there’s at least one 
catcher who at this writing is probably superior to Bill 
Dickey—Josh Gibson. Only one thing is keeping them out 
of the big leagues, the pigmentation of their skin.” 

Sam Hairston, former scout for the Chicago White Sox, 
recalls his playing days against the mighty Josh. “The first 
time I saw Josh was in 1944, when I was a young third base- 
man in the league. One time the game situation called for a 
possible bunt. And Josh was up. I don’t know Josh from any- 
body else, so I break in for the bunt and Josh doesn’t swing. 
Instead he steps out of the box when he sees me. He hollers 
at the manager, ‘Hey what are you trying to do, get this kid 
killed?’ The manager looks at me and calls time and says, 
‘Get back, get back, get waaay back on the edge of the grass.’ 

“I got back on the edge of the grass and Josh swings 
on the next pitch. I turned sideways and the ball went 
right across my chest to the left-field fence on one hop. 
If I had been playing in, I would have been killed.” 

Considering that Gibson played the majority of his 
career in Forbes Field (365’ in left field; 457 in center) 
and Griffith Stadium (405” in left; 421’ in center), his 
home run totals may have been higher had he played in 
some of the band boxes elsewhere. “If they ever let him 
play in a small park like old Ebbets Field or Fenway 
Park,” Bill Veeck, former Major League owner and pro- 
moter, once claimed, “Josh Gibson would have forced 
baseball to rewrite the rules.” 

Unlike Babe Ruth, whose home runs had hang-time 
like a punted football, Gibson’s blasts were like frozen 
ropes from honte plate to an outfield gate. “There was 
one ball he hit I’ll never forget,” recalled Chicago sports- 
writer Bill Margolis. “It was a line drive to straight-away 
center field. In those days, it was 440 feet to dead center. 
The ball didn’t rise. It was like a bullet, never more than 
eight to 10 feet off the ground. The ball went into one 
of the loudspeakers and bounced back toward the infield. 

“I never saw Josh take a leaving-the-ground swing,” re- 
called Max Manning, a star pitcher for the Newark Eagles. 
“Tt was always a smooth, quick stroke. A lot of guys would 
swing, the ground would shake, the air would move, and 
their hats would fly off. But he’d just take that short, quick 
stroke, and that ball would leave any ballpark.” 
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Scott Fitzgerald wrote, “Show me a hero, 

and I will write you a tragedy.” Gibson 
@ was such a hero. In late 1942, he began 
suffering from recurring headaches and dizzy spells. On 
New Year’s Day of ’43, he was hospitalized for 10 days, 
whereupon doctors discovered a brain tumor. Gibson re- 
fused an operation. That spring he returned to baseball 
amid a crescendo of headaches and blackouts. 

Despite his intermittent health problems and erratic 
behavior, he won three more home run titles. He added 
his first batting crown, in ’43, to his trophy case with an 
outlandish .517 average, second only to Pop Lloyd’s all- 
time Negro League high of .564 in 1929. In his last hur- 
rah in 1946, Gibson, overweight and struggling against 
the growing tumor, produced one of his finest seasons, 
hitting a league-high 16 homers in only 119 at-bats and 
posting a .361 batting average. Overall, he led the Negro 
National League in home runs a record nine times. 


The late historian John Coates credited Gibson with 
823 home runs over a 17-year journey. The year-round 
total includes league, semi-pro games and professional 
winter league play in Latin American countries. Coates, 
who compiled year-by-year data from newspaper ac- 
counts and published league records, reported that Gib- 
son’s most productive 12-month season came in 1933 
when he launched 72 bombs. 

And though he never played in the Majors, the slugger 
still beat up on Major League talent during post-season 
exhibition games. He rattled the likes of Dizzy Dean, Paul 
Dean, Fred Frankhouse, Larry French and Johnny “No- 
hit” Vander Meer for a .426 average, plus five curtain calls. 

In January of 1947, baseball’s Zeus became a Greek 
tragedy. Gibson collapsed at his mother’s home in Pitts- 
burgh. A stroke had taken his life. Shadowball’s “Sultan 
of Swat” was dead at 35. 

Most teammates never recalled Josh venturing a seri- 
ous moment. “Oh, he was jolly all the time,” remem- 
bered Hall of Famer Judy Johnson, a teammate of Gib- 
son on the Crawfords. “You had to love him.” With a 
belly-busting laugh and teen-age exuberance, this jolly 
giant had been the black leagues’ most cherished star. 

Sadly, the king was buried with a numbered marker in 
Pittsburgh’s Allegheny Cemetery. Roughly, three 
decades later, Puerto Rican promoter Pedrin Zarilla and 
Josh’s teammate Ted Page located the weeded grave. 
With the help of Pittsburgh Pirates slugger Willie 
Stargell and then commissioner Bowie Kuhn, they raised 
money to replace the marker with a flat headstone. 

His success eventually was recognized by Hall of 
Fame inductions in the U.S. and Mexico in 1972, with 
Puerto Rico adding honors in ’96. 

There is no argument that Hammerin’ Hank Aaron is 
the all-time career home run king. It will never be known 
how Gibson would do against Major League pitchers 
over a grueling 162-game schedule. However, Johnson 
summed up Gibson’s challenge to the throne, stating, “If 
Josh Gibson had been in the big leagues in his prime, 
Babe Ruth and Hank Aaron would still be chasing him 
for the home run record.” 

If Gibson had played in the Majors, Mark McGwire 
and Sammy Sosa might still have their bubbly on ice. # 


Larry Lester is a writer, researcher, lecturer and historian. 
He is the co-author of The Negro Leagues Book. 


| “Everything they said about him is true, and then 


some. Gibson can sure pound on a ball and ifa pitcher 


Brecve: | one, ee II knock ne cover off.” “Hall of Fame manager Leo Ourocher 
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baseball is the time-honored battle of wits 
between pitcher and batter: the constant 
ebb and flow of mind games, of strategizing, of 
trying to throw the other person off his game, of 
establishing the upper hand. 

Batters want the hit; pitchers want the out. 
And one of the critical areas for determining this 
outcome—indeed, where this classic duel is mag- 
nified—is in the area simply known as the inside 
part of the plate. Each man 
wants control of it, in order 
to help enhance both his 
success during that specific 
showdown and to solidify 
his reputation as a player. 

There is an ongoing de- 
bate over what constitutes 
legitimate, inside pitching 
and what determines 
“crowding the plate.” At 
issue is whether today’s bat- 
ters are more sensitive to 
potentially career-threaten- 
ing pitches than players 30 
years ago, or whether they 
readily accept the “tight 
heat” as part of the game, 
one in which they continue 
to inch closer and closer to 
the plate in an effort to di- 
minish the effectiveness of a 
pitcher’s zone. 

There seems to be ample 
support for the latter theory. 
In August, Houston’s C.J. 
Nitkowski plunked three consec- 
utive Florida Marlins, including sec- 
ond baseman Craig Counsell, who suf- 
fered a broken jaw, and the Marlins did not 
accuse the left-hander of anything other than a 
lack of control. 

Most players realize that flamethrowers such 
as Houston’s Randy Johnson, Toronto’s Roger 
Clemens, Pedro Martinez of the Red Sox, 
Philadelphia’s Curt Schilling and Tampa Bay’s 
Rolando Arrojo—not to mention many closers— 
will pitch inside in order to keep batters from 
standing close enough to where they can extend 
their arms and drive a pitch on the outside cor- 
ner over the fence. 

“It’s part of the game,” says Houston’s Jeff 
Bagwell, who has gained a reputation for stand- 
ing on top of the plate. “Pedro does it better than 


0: OF THE MOST APPEALING ASPECTS OF 


anybody. He’ll pitch you inside to get you away 
from the plate, but not necessarily to brush you 
back. He can hit that inside corner and get you 
out. Randy Johnson is the same way. Of course, 
with a 95-mile-an-hour fastball, you can do that.” 

These days, many hitters can crowd the plate 
without fear of injuries to their elbows and arms 
because of protective padding that has become 
almost as common as batting gloves and pine tar. 

Perhaps Brady Anderson, a perennial leader in 


Propert 
Dispute 


Who owns the inside part of the plate, the 


batter or the pitcher? Both sides pas- 


sionately defend what they be- 


lieve is rightfully theirs. 


the 
hit-by- 
pitch cat- 
egory, should 
be blamed. 
While in-line skat- 
ing to Oriole Park at 
Camden Yards one after- 
noon in 1996, he noticed that 
the pad he wore on his right 
elbow might also work at the plate. 


By Pete Williams 


Propert 
Dispute 


Houston's Jeff Bagwell (left) and Seattle’s Alex Rodriguez, two 
of the game’s most successful hitters, are not afraid to hug the 
inside part of the plate in order to reduce a pitcher’s zone. 


If he was going to stand his ground in the batter's 
box, with his front elbow hovering in harm’s way, he 
might as well protect himself. And if the Rollerblade 
pad he wore on his right elbow could protect him 
_ from dangerous spills on asphalt, it certainly could 
lessen the pain of a 95 mile-per-hour fastball. 

‘Two years later, Anderson has inspired so many 
sluggers to wear in-line skating gear, he could or- 

-ganize a roller hockey team. Galarraga and Alex 
Rodriguez of the Mariners wear Rollerblade pads, 
even though they spend little or no time on skates. 

Other players, such as Boston’s Mo Vaughn and 
Barry Bonds of the San Francisco Giants, bat with 
more elaborate body armor that stretches from the 

wristband to the biceps. In theory, there’s nothing 

to keep a player from stepping up to the plate in a 
suit of shining armor. 

Says San Diego outfielder Tony Gwynn, “When 
we see a guy come up there in a flak jacket, some- 
one’s going to have to make a ruling.” 

New York Mets manager Bobby Valentine, who 
as a player once had his cheekbone broken by a 
pitch, has been an outspoken critic of batter 
padding. “Until there’s a rule, guys are going to con- 
tinue to stick their arms out over the plate,” he says. 
“If you’re wearing armor, why are you going to get 
out of the way?” 
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few of the best, however, Z al 
‘Clemens, can rely on their control to allow them to 


Pitchers say the body padding should be out-— 
lawed since it allows hitters to crowd the plate. If 
nothing else, it seems to detract from the tradition- 
al battle for real estate between pitcher and hitter. 
By standing almost on top of the plate, the batter 
not only can fully extend his arms over the outside 
part and launch an opposite-field home run, but can 
also create an optical illusion that a pitch that sails 


over the inside corner is a ball inside. 


“When you’re wearing padding, it’s a lot easier 
not to get out of the way,” says Padres’ right-hander 
Andy Ashby. “I can understand why they wear it. 
You have guys who throw 95 miles per hour. I’d 


_ wear a pad too if I had been hit. But there’s a point 


where you have to get out of the way. It’s tough as a 
pitcher because you have to pitch inside to win. 
Sometimes the ball gets away from you, but it’s just 
a part of the game.” 

At least it was 30 years ago. Back then, batters 
understood that pitchers such as Don Drysdale and 
Bob Gibson earned their bread-and-butter by con- 
sistently working the inside part of the dish in order 
to establish their domain. These days, many pitch- 
ers have a much tougher time setting up inside. A 
like Martinez and 


work comfortably in this terrain, and to keep batters 
from setting up close and diminishing their zone. 
Martinez, who has pitched inside for years, says 
he believes he’s held to a different standard than his 
idol and fellow Dominican countryman Juan 
Marichal, who often threw inside during the Drys- 
dale/Gibson era. Says Clemens, who like Martinez 
and Johnson has earned a reputation for intimida- 
tion, “It’s a constant battle to keep guys from lean- 
ing across the plate and sitting on outside pitches. 
We have to keep them honest. It’s part of the game.” 
Indeed, most batters have come to accept inside 
pitches as routine. Perhaps fewer players seem to be 


| taking the inside pitch personally because of the 


extra protection afforded by arm and elbow padding 
that makes getting hit no more painful than taking a 
spill on inline skates while wearing pads. 

“When you get hit on the elbow, if it doesn’t 
chip, it’s going to at least be difficult to swing,” says 
Anderson. “I’m going to stand wherever I want and 
not move anyway. This just helps prevent injuries.” 

alt tuls and feels awkward for a while, but it’s 
worth it,” says Houston’s Craig Biggio, who was hit 


“It's a constant battle to keep guys from leaning across the plate and sitting on 


outside pitches. We have to keep them honest. It’s part of the game.” 
—Blue a pitcher Roger Clemens 
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ready accustomed to obine foul tips and errant _ 
pitches. Pittsburgh's Jason Kendall and Kansas 
City’s Sal Fasano, who was not even a regular, were 


leading their respective leagues f for much of the sea- 
son, along with Biggio, an ex-catcher. 


: 


“half of it is the pitcher's,” says Biggio, who enlisted | a 
the help of a football pad manufacturer to construct 1 
his elbow guard. “When P'm in the box, I have to be : 
able to swing the bat. Te you get hit, you get hit. Its 
just part of the game.” 

“T just don’t move,” 


2 st 


{ 
” says Fasano, who wears no 
additional protective gear at the plate. “Pitchers | 

have the right t to throw inside and I have the right | 
Bic _ not to move. You have to get on base any way you | 
i scan. Plus, it ’s hard enough to hit a pitch on the out- 
side corner. If you’re constantly bailing out, you 
Beg _have no chance.” ae eke: 


hy 2 
wie - But does protective paddin 


~~ 
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ae kh eee 


ae “all other than to cause them t to be ¢ even more a 
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Wy of 
+4 _ gressive pitching inside. Ree é ayes B: oh 
“Tt doesn’t affect my pitching staff,” 
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says 


\ 1 


pane 


Diego pitching coach Dave Stewart. “We're going | t: Pete Willi iam 
to do a great deal of pitching « on the inside part of | 1 "Today Base 
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These days, many hitters can crowd 
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“Pve always felt that half of that plate is mine and 1 house for examples. Besides Biggio, Bagwell suf 


off the plate. Asa hitter: *T, you have to adjust accord- 
| ‘ingly. _You’ve pot to protect yourself up 1 there.” 
1 _ The more widespread the use 


| the ‘more intense the cat-and- mouse game for the 


1 | inside part of the plate i is likely to become. Wit With the 
g really make a differ- | current surge in offensive e productio 


n, pitcher 
ts 

ence? Galarraga began wearing a an elbow pad « at I might simply be trying to re- aim their ee of the 

- midseason, yet rarely has a ball hit him | in the Bee a, ee that hurlers like ue Gibson and es 


t ce strategic S nature fof the 
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aa ee as ae Bars 


ae Gales But maybe the 
fags iet Oh n PS LY Coen pe, Vn Bae 

_ surest sign that the in- 
zo side pitch is is again rec- 
ognized as a a part of 


na “the game occurred Me 
Looking to keep that edge at the 


plate and stay injury-free, Barry 
Bonds of San Francisco (left) and 
Boston’s Mo Vaughn have added 
a little body armor to their arsenal 
in the form of elbow pads. 
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Ow hen INGaE Ea ane Wee 
Counsell. — Replays — 
showed that Counsell, 

| who stands close to 
ihe plate ‘and comes : 
a SL ee: closer through his | 
te “natural stride, ducked his head right i into the ite. e 
ae eile cers pirouslpacadental? Nitkowski says. 
| “But guys with open stances who cover part of the 


' plate leave themselves vulnerable.” 
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Nitkowski only had to look around his own club- 
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fered a fractured bone in his left hand in three con- 
“secutive seasons (1993-95) and was fitted with a pro- 
tective device sewn ‘into h his left batting : glove. gee 
Tg, you can wear something that can es you fro 
getting hurt or losing time, why not?” ’ Bagwell says. 
_ “As a pitcher, you have to pitch inside,” "says: 
Thome. “I understand t that. . They just want to get tou. 
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would have 


INVENTED 


HAD HE UNDERSTOOD REAL-TIME 


(With apologies to A.J. Cartwright theorists.) 


deformation and tessellation 


Me TECuMOLOGY, 


Introducing the PC game for 

baseball purists, the most realistic-looking, 
most realistic-playing game there is. 
Powered by Shiny Entertainment's Messiah 
Technology; real-time deformation and 
tessellation lets you see muscles flex and 
jerseys stretch. 

Player models created from over 100,000 
polygons. 

All MLB teams and players including the 
latest rosters, schedules and statistics. 
Track over 7,500 statistics 


Powered by 
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De fans have different methods of keep- 
ing a scorecard, and many use their own nota- 
tions. But here’s a simple method: 

First fill in the starting line-up. When the 
game begins, start in the column corresponding to 
the correct inning and go to the box next to the 
name of the hitter who is at the plate. If the hitter 
makes an out, write down how he was put out ac- 
cording to the legend below. If the hitter grounds 
out to shortstop, for example, write in “6-3,” 
which shows that the shortstop threw him out at 
first base. The notation for a fly to left, for exam- 
ple, would be “F7.” 

If the batter gets a hit, pencil in the hit accord- 
ing to which base he reached. The corners of the 
box represent the bases, with the lower-right cor- 


SAMPLE 
SCORESHEET 


1st Baseman 


3rd Baseman 


Number Players SB 2 
As Follows: Right Fielder sah 
1 — Pitcher SB 
2-Catcher Left Fielder Rit 


3-First Baseman 
4-—Second Baseman 
5-Third Baseman 

6 — Shortstop 

7 —Left Fielder 

8 — Center Fielder 

9 — Right Fielder 


HOW T0 SCORE 


Tm [| 
eae a | 84 walked, later forced out, 

| Shonsop | sa 
Bal ¢ 


3 to 3rd on next batter's double, 
© FC scored on No. 5 batter's single 


Designated Hitter peayis) 
—. 
antomee | AL 


ner being first. If he singles, pencil in a “-” in the 
lower right. If he doubles, pencil in a “=” in the 
upper right, and so on. If he walks, pencil in “BB” 
in the lower right. As the runner advances, mark 
the appropriate symbol in the appropriate corner. 

If a runner scores, put a circle at the bottom of 
the box, and inside the circle put the symbol of the 
play and/or the player that drove him in. For ex- 
ample, if the number five hitter drives in two runs 
with a single, mark his single in the bottom right of 
his box and mark a circle with the number “5” in it 
in the boxes of the runners who score. 

At the end of each inning, total the hits and runs 
for that inning only. At the end of the game you'll 
be able to add the innings total to arrive at the 
game score. 


INNING 1 INNING 2 


singled, advanced to 2nd on next 

batter's walk, took 3rd on fielder's choice, 

scored on No. 4 batter's double 

flied out to centerfield 


shortstop to 2nd base 


= - popped out to shortstop 
reached on fielder's choice, advanced 


struck out swinging 


doubled, scored on No. 5 
batter's single 


singled, advanced to 2nd on next 


batter's single, stole 3rd base, thrown 
out on grounder, shortstop to catcher 


singled, 
stole 2nd base 


reached Ist on 
fielder’s choice 


popped out to 2nd base 


DH — Designated Hitter oe 
(Used exclusively in the | totals | RG [3-4|27| 

American League) 

Symbols For Plays: Additional Symbols: 
Single — Walk —- BB Hit By Pitch — HP Double Play — DP IBB — Intentional Walk 
Double = Strikeout - K Wild Pitch - WP Error—E N - Called out on strikes 
Triple = Balk — BK Passed Ball — PB Sacrifice Fly — SF L-Line Drive 

Home Run = Foul Fly —F Stolen Base — SB B-Bunt 


Sacrifice — SH Fielders Choice — FC Force Out- FO 


U-Unassisted 


istintos fanaticos tienen diferentes métodos de 

llevar la anotacién, ademds muchos usan sus 
propios signos o simbolos. Pero hay un metodo mas 
sencillo. 

Primero escriba la alineacién inicial. Cuando el 
juego comienze, anote en la columna correspondi- 
ente a la entrada correcta y vaya a el encasillado al 
lado del nombre de el bateador que esté en el plato. 
Si el bateador es puesto fuera (out), escriba que fué 
out, de acuerdo a la leyenda que sigue a contin- 
uacion. Si el bateador conecta arrastrado al jar- 
dinero corto, por ejemplo, anote “6-3”, sefialando 
que el paracorto tiré a primera base para retirarlo de 
out. El simbolo utilizado para anotar un elevado al 
jardin izquierdo, por ejemplo, seria “F 7”. 

Si el bateador batea un indiscutible, anételo de 
acuerdo a la base alcanzada. Las esquinas del 
cuadrado representan las bases, la esquina inferior 


MUESTRA DE 


Equipo 2 


COMO ANOTAR EL JUEGO 


derecha seria la primera base. Si él conecta un sen- 


“oo” 


cillo, anote “-” en el lado derecho inferior. Si conec- 


come: = 


ta doblete, escriba en el lado superior derecho, 
y asi sucesivamente. Si recibe una base por bola, es- 
criba “BB” en el lado derecho inferior. Segiin los 
corredores vayan avanzando, escriba el simbolo 
apropiado en la respectiva esquina. 

Si un corredor anota, ponga un circulo en la base 
del cuadrado, dentro ponga el simbolo de la jugada 
y/o el jugador que empujé la carrera. Por ejemplo, 
si el quinto bateador empujé dos carreras con un 
sencillo, anoté su sencillo en el lado derecho inferi- 
or del cuadrado y dibuje un circulo con el nimero 
“5” en las casillas de los corredores que anotaron. 

Al finalizar cada entrada, sume todos los inconji- 
bles y carreras de esa entrada solamente. Al final del 
juego usted podra sumar los totales de cada entrada, 
llegando a la anotaci6n final. 


Conecté sencillo, avanz6 a segunda base 
por bola recibida por el siguiente bateador, 
-| adelanté a tercera por jugada de seleccion 


UNA LIBRETA : 


Jardinero Central 


anoto por doble del No. 4 bateador 
Recibio base por bola, mas tarde fue 


Out, en elevado al 
jardinero central 


DE ANOTACION| 


Jardinero Corto 
P 


Primera Base 


Tercera Base 


a Sig te Manera: Jardinero Derecho 
1—Lanzador | one 


2— Receptor F : BR 
3- Primera Base pereinero Iequign 
4—-Segunda Base 

5—Tercera Base 

6 — Jardinero Corto 


Bateador Designado 


=¢+— +P ego doble, anoté por sencillo del 


forzado en la segunda base, de jardinero 
corto a el defensor del segundo saco 


Out, en elevado al 
Llegé a primera, por jugada deselecci6n, avanz6 


jardinero corto 


“—Fa tercera base por doblete del préximo bateador, 


| anoto por sencillo del No. 5 bateador Se ponché tirdndole.al 


tercer strike 
No. 5 bateador 


IBR 7++—— + Conecté sencillo, avanz6 a segunda por 


incojible del bateador siguiente, se robé 
la tercera base, fue retirado en el plato. 
Del paracorto al receptor 


Seen, se robé la segunda base 


JS¢¢— es a primera base por jugada 


de seleccion 


Is Jardinero Izquierdo Segunda Base 4 +——+ ut, en elevado a segunda 

8 — Jardinero Central 1. > 4 = 

9—Jardinero Derecho Receptor 

DH Bateador Designado setae ae4 : ee TE LEAL ELE Ek 
Usado exclusivamente en los | R ZA 

parques de la liga Americana) ede AHL 4/4 

Sancilon ‘Base por Bola -BB Pelotazo — PO Doble Jugada —D BBI - Base por Bola Intencional 
Doble — Ponche —P Lanzamiento Erratico — LE Error—E PC —Ponchete Cantado 

Triple = __ Movimiento Illegal — MI Pasbol— PB Elevado de L-Linea De Cafionazo 
Cuandrangular = Elevado de Faul —F Base Robada— BR Sacrificio- ES TB — Toque de Bola 


Sacrificio — SAC Jugada de Seleccién —JS 


Jugada Forzada — JF 


JSA — Jugada sin Asistencia 
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How MLB EXTRA INNINGS on PRIMESTAR works. 


(In layman's terms) 


aN It's simple. Get Primestar and the 1999 MLB Extra Innings package and you'll have all the baseball you want. Over 800 games 
EXTRA 


» {fom all around the country. That comes to 35 out-of-market matchups a week during BASEBALL @” 
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DDIRALCT2D° 
the regular season. Which means you'll be able to see your favorite teams no matter where they play. id yf ¢/ / Vv | C= ¢ 


It's that good. 


{the 


The hardest part will be getting through the off-season. Ah, better get Primestar now. 


—aigeeenerr 
Fy 
Dick fl 
, . : - ; RIMES | 
PRIMESTAR is a registered service mark of PRIMESTAR Inc. MLB EXTRA INNINGS and the silhouetted batter logo are service marks of Major League Baseball Properties, Inc. Major League : ae 
Baseball trademarks and copyrights are used with permission of Major League Baseball Properties, Inc. Local blackout restrictions apply. Your MLB Extra Innings subscription is $99 which can . } bs Oe 4 7 
be paid in 3 installments of $33 each. Non refundable, non transferrable. MLB Extra Innings programming will be discontinued if payment is not received within 30 days of invoice. —— = 5 : 


be 1-800-PRIMESTAR 
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Color photographs and bios of the 
participants, plus recaps of the American and 
National League Championship Series. 
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JOE TORRE 
MANAGER 


Torre has led the Yankees to 
the ALCS twice in his first three 
years in New York. His 
last trip resulted in a World 
Championship in 1996. 


CHAD CURTIS 
OUTFIELD 


Curtis provided stellar defense 
in left this season and was one 
of a big league record-tying 10 
Yankees to tally double-digit 
home run totals in ’98. 


SCOTT BROSIUS 
THIRD BASE 


PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 


F| 
After an off year at the plate in 
1997 (.203 average), Brosius 
produced a .298 mark and a 
career-high 98 RBI in his first 
season with the Yankees. 


CHILI DAVIS 
DESIGNATED HITTER 


LL. Wit 
Davis missed most of the 1998 
season because of an ankle 
injury, but batted .291 in 103 
at-bats. He provides power from 
both sides of the plate. 


ZAGARIS/MLB PHOTOS 


PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 
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HOMER BUSH 
SECOND BASE 


This rookie provided a spark off 
the bench as a late-inning pinch 
runner with havoc-wreaking 
speed. Bush stole six bases 
after only 71 at-bats this year. 


JOE GIRARDI 


Girardi’s veteran leadership 
helped bolster a pitching staff 
that recorded an AL-best 3.82 
ERA. He committed only three 
errors behind the plate in ’98. 


PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 


ORLANDO HERNANDEZ 


/MLB PHOTOS 


DAVID CONE 
PITCHER 


This crafty right-hander posted 
a 20-7 record in '98, marking a 
record 10 years between 20- 
win seasons. Cone last won 20 
with the Mets in 1988. 


; 
{ 


PITCHER 


“El Duque” arrived from Cuba in 
Spring Training and joined the 
team in June. He made an 
immediate impact, going 12-4 
in his first year as a Yankee. 


HIDEKIIRABU |” DEREK JETER CHUCK KNOBLAUCH RICKY LEDEE 
PITCHER SHORTSTOP SECOND BASE OUTFIELD 
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Mh j a AN 
lrabu held one of the AL's bes Jeter continued to be a Yankee Knoblauch saw his average 
ERA's in the first half of the sea- leader in all facets of the game. drop from .291 in 1997 to .265 outfield, Ledee drove in 12 
son and finished with 13 wins. He posted a career-high .324 : this season, but he belted a runs in 79 at-bats this year. He 
He provides New York with an batting average and made only : career-best 17 home runs in his provides a reliable glove and 
extra reliever in the Post Season. nine errors in 149 games. first year with New York. great speed off the bench. 


GRAEME LLOYD 5 TINO MARTINEZ JEFF NELSON 
PITCHER FIRST BASE | PITCHER 


PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 
PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 
PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 
PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 


This southpaw boasted a per- Martinez led the Yankees in both This 26-year-old right-hander Nelson worked mainly as the 
fect 3-0 record and miniscule major power categories this came through in any way the | right-handed set-up man out of 
1.67 ERA in 98. The 6-foot-7 2 season, with 28 home runs and team needed in '98, posting a : the bullpen this year. The 31- 
Australian native is especially 123 RBI. He was also third on 10-2 record while serving as = —=syear-old went 5-3 with a 3.79 
tough on left-handed hitters. : the team with 33 doubles. both a starter and reliever. ee ERA in 40.1 innings in '98. 


jecine! 


PAUL O’NEILL ANDY PETTITTE 
OUTFIELD PITCHER 


PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 
PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 


hee ticneeennaiiacninese. coe eae 


ancient ride 


This steady slugger batted his -} Pettitte struggled late in the year 
way to a sixth-consecutive but finished with 16 wins. He 
season with an average above began his Post Season by allow- 
.300. O'Neill also led the team ing one run in seven innings in 

with 40 doubles in '98. | Game 2 of the Division Series. 
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JORGE POSADA TIM RAINES MARIANO RIVERA 
CATCHER OUTFIELD : PITCHER 


PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 
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Raines added pop from both the Rivera and his high-90s fastball This veteran utility man can 
increased role this year, seeing : right and left side of the plate as} were dominating out of the come off the bench to play 
most of his action behind the = a left fielder or DH. The 18-year f= bullpen once again in '98. The shortstop, first, second or third 


plate, but also some at first. He . veteran collected six RBI as a ‘ Yankee stopper racked up 34 base. The 32-year-old Sojo was 2 
belted 17 HR in 111 games. pinch-hitter during the season. oa saves and a 1.91 ERA. for 6 as a pinch hitter in ‘98. 


SHANE SPENCER | — MIKE STANTON f DAVID WELLS BERNIE WILLIAMS 
OUTFIELD i PITCHER OUTFIELD 


CRANDALUNY YANKEES. 
PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 
PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 
PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 


Spencer began his big leagu : Wells’ success in '98, which Williams won the AL battin 
career with a bang. He batted .373 fF ed half of the Yankees set-up included a perfect game, contin- title with a career-high .339 aver- 
with 10 HR in 67 regular season relief corps. Opponents man- ued in the Post Season as he age. The switch-hitting slugger 
at-bats, then launched two x aged a meager .239 batting earned the win in Game 1 of both also smacked 26 homers and 
dingers in the Division Series. average against him in '98. the Division Series and ALCS. drove in 97 runs this season. 
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Marching On 


After setting an AL record with 114 wins during the regular season, 
the Yankees will only be satisfied with a World Championship. 


botched bunt play in Game 2 
Az momentum to Cleve- 

land, but New York perse- 
vered to take the ALCS, 4-games- 
to-2. After dropping Games 2 and 3, 
the Yankees rallied to take three 
straight from the Indians and ensure 
that their record-breaking season 
would reach the game’s ultimate bat- 
tlefield—the World Series. The 
Yankees’ lineup—which was largely 
responsible for an AL-record 114 
wins—struggled, but dominating 
starts and clutch bullpen work cata- 
pulted the team to its 35th appear- 
ance in the Fall Classic. 


Game 1 
One year after Jaret 
Wright helped the Indi- 
ans bounce New York 
from the playoffs, the 
Yankees inflicted their re- 
venge. Wright beat New 
York twice in the 1997 
Division Series, but he 
couldn’t escape the first 
inning this time around. 
Four straight first-inning 
singles sparked a five-run 
Yankee outburst en route 
to a 7-2 victory. The Yan- 
kees’ six singles in the first 
inning set an LCS record. 
Jorge Posada and Bernie 
Williams each contributed 
two hits and two RBI in 
the game. 

On the mound, New 


York starter David Wells dominated 
the Tribe. The left-hander held a 
shutout into the ninth inning when 
he allowed a one-out, two-run home 
run to Manny Ramirez. 


Game 2 

Cleveland outlasted New York, 4-1, 
in a 12-inning affair. With pinch- 
runner Enrique Wilson on first base 
and no outs, Indians third baseman 
‘Travis Fryman laid down a bunt. Yan- 
kee first baseman Tino Martinez 
fielded the ball, but his throw hit Fry- 


man in the back. The ball caromed 


Jim Thome sluigged 
a 
Po. an ALCS-record four 
ee fome-runs, but they 
Wy oa 
sWueren't enough t 


toward shallow right field and as the 
Yankees argued that Fryman was out 
of the baseline, Wilson scored all the 
way from first to give the Indians a 2- 
1 lead. Four batters later, Kenny 
Lofton drilled a bases loaded, two- 
run single to up the score to 4-1. 

Overshadowed by the extra-inning 
dramatics, starters Charles Nagy and 
David Cone both enjoyed sharp out- 
ings and allowed only one run apiece. 
Yankee batters went 1 for 12 with 
runners in scoring position, while the 
Indians bullpen combined to pitch 5 
1/3 innings of scoreless relief. 


Game 3 
The Tribe broke out the big 
sticks, pounding the Yan- 
kees, 6-1, behind four home 
runs as the Series shifted to 
Jacobs Field. After New 
York had plated one run in 
the top of the first inning, 
Cleveland notched two in 
the second and four in the 
fifth inning to give starter 
Bartolo Colon more than 
enough offense. Jim Thome 
erased negative memories 
of three called third-strikes 
in Game 2 by connecting 
for two dingers and three 
RBI. Manny Ramirez (3 for 
4) and Mark Whiten (2 for 
3) supplied a home run and 
a double each. 

The 23-year-old Colon 
used a blazing fastball and 
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David Wells’ two 
victories earned 
him ALCS MVP 
honors. 


well-placed cutter to hold the Yan- 
kees to just four hits in a complete- 
game victory. Not only did Omar 
Vizquel notch three singles, the five- 
time Gold Glover stole the show on 
defense, recording seven assists and 
four putouts. 


Game 4 

Orlando Hernandez rose to the oc- 
casion on a night when the Yankees 
needed a leader to help them even 
the Series. “El Duque” baffled the 
mighty Cleveland lineup, shutting 
them out and allowing only three 
hits in seven innings. Mike Stanton 
and Mariano Rivera each tossed a 
scoreless inning of relief to give the 
Yankees a 4-0 victory. 

Paul O’Neill put the Yankees on 
the right track with a solo home run 
in the top of the first inning. Chili 
Davis’ RBI-double and sacrifice flies 
by Tino Martinez and Scott Brosius 
accounted for the rest of the scoring. 
Indians shortstop Omar Vizquel 
recorded three singles for the sec- 
ond night in a row. 


Game 5 

Cleveland continued to out-homer 
the Yankees (2-1 in the game, 8-3 in 
the Series), but David Wells earned 


WSsg8 


his second win of the ALCS in the 
5-3 victory. The New York south- 
paw allowed three runs in 7 1/3 in- 
nings of work and fanned 11 batters. 

The Yankees scored three runs in 
the first inning, highlighted by a 
two-run single by Chili Davis. The 
switch-hitting DH also blasted a 
solo homer in the fourth, while Paul 
O’Neill contributed two more hits 
and an RBI. Jaret Wright, in relief of 
Cleveland starter Chad Ogea, al- 


lowed only one run in six innings. 


Game 6 

After riding the strength of their 
pitching staff for two weeks, the Yan- 
kees’ offense finally came alive in a 
9-5, AL pennant-clincher. New York 
jumped on Cleveland starter Charles 
Nagy with two runs in the first in- 
ning, one in the second and three in 
the third for an early 6-0 lead. Scott 
Brosius delivered the big blow, a 
three-run homer, while Bernie 
Williams (3 for 4) and Derek Jeter (2 
for 5) drove in two runs each. 

Jim Thome belted a fifth-inning 
grand slam off Yankee starter David 
Cone to bring the score to 6-5, but 
three clutch scoreless innings of re- 
lief from Ramiro Mendoza slammed 
the door on the Indians’ season. 


The Short Box 


Game 1 

Yankee Stadium, New York 

October 6 

Indians: 2 (L-Wright) 

Yankees: 7 (W-Wells) 

HR: Indians—Ramirez; Yankees—Posada 


Game 2 

Yankee Stadium, New York 
October 7 

12 innings 

Indians: 4 (W-Burba) 
Yankees: 1 (L-Nelson) 

HR: Indians—Justice 
Save: Jackson 


Game 3 

Jacobs Field, Cleveland 

October 9 

Yankees: 1 (L-Pettitte) 

Indians: 6 (W-Colon) 

HR: Indians—Thome 2, Ramirez, Whiten 


Game 4 

Jacobs Field, Cleveland 
October 10 

Yankees: 4 (W-Hernandez) 
Indians: 0 (L-Gooden) 

HR: Yankees—O’Neill 


Game 5 

Jacobs Field, Cleveland 

October 11 

Yankees: 5 (W-Wells) 

Indians: 3 (L-Ogea) 

HR: Yankees—Davis; Indians—Lofton, 
Thome 

Save: Rivera 


Game 6 

Yankee Stadium, New York 

October 13 

Indians: 5 (L-Nagy) 

Yankees: 9 (W-Cone) 

HR: Indians—Thome; Yankees—Brosius 
Yankees win Series 4-2. 
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NO./PLAYER SV BIRTHDATE HOMETOWN 


Pitchers 

36 ~=—- Cone, David L/R 

26 ~—Hernandez, Orlando R/R 

14 ~—‘Irabu, Hideki R/R 

27 ‘Lloyd, Graeme L/L 

55 Mendoza, Ramiro R/R 
Nelson, Jeff R/R 
Pettitte, Andy L/L 
Rivera, Mariano R/R 
Stanton, Mike L/L 
Wells, David L/L 


01/02/63 Kansas City, MO 
10/11/69 Havana, Cuba 
05/05/69 Hyogo, Japan 
04/09/67 Victoria, Australia 
06/15/72 Los Santos, Panama 
11/17/66 Baltimore, MD 
06/15/72 Baton Rouge, LA 
11/29/69 Panama City, Panama 
06/02/67 Houston, TX 

05/20/63 Torrance, CA 


—_ 
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NO./PLAYER B/T OBP BIRTHDATE HOMETOWN 


Catchers 
25 _— Girardi, Joe R/R : S17 10/14/64 Peoria, IL 
20 ~=Posada, Jorge S/R ‘ .350 08/17/71 Santurce, P.R. 


Infielders 
Brosius, Scott R/R ; 371 08/15/66 Hillsboro, OR 
Bush, Homer R/R F 421 11/12/72 East St. Louis, IL 
Jeter, Derek R/R . .384 06/26/74 Pequannock, NJ 
Knoblauch, Chuck R/R : .361 07/07/68 Houston, TX 
Martinez, Tino L/R : 355 12/07/67 Tampa, FL 
Sojo, Luis R/R . .250 01/03/66 Barquisimeto, Venezuela 


Outfielders 

28 = Curtis, Chad R/R j 355 11/06/68 Marion, IN 

45 Davis, Chili S/R . 3 .373 01/17/60 Kingston, Jamaica 
64 _—_Ledee, Ricky L/L : .299 11/22/73 — Ponce, P.R. 

21 ~——O’Neill, Paul L/L : .372 02/25/63 Columbus, OH 

31 ~—“-Raines, Tim S/R ; .395 09/16/59 Sanford, FL 

68 Spencer, Shane R/R i 1 02/20/72 Key West, FL 

51 + Williams, Bernie S/R 339 -422 09/13/68 San Juan, P.R. 


Manager: Joe Torre (06). Coaches: Jose Cardenal (53), Chris Chambliss (48), Tany Cloninger (40), Willie Randolph (30), 
Mel Stottlemyre (34), Don Zimmer (50). 


it’s ora to obe there. 2 


And She®tvin- Williams 
has all the paints, stains, wallpaper 
and supplieeyvou need to give your 


home a winning léok. 


Be, 


Call 1-800-4-SHERWIN 


(12800-474-3794) 
for a store near you. 


a , When only the best will do. Ask Sherwin- Williams, 


©1998 The Sherwin-Williams Company 
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BRUCE BOCHY 
MANAGER 


MLB PHOTOS 


Bochy has guided the Padres to 
two West Division titles in his 
four years in San Diego, and is 
just two wins shy of becoming 
the club's winningest manager. 


KEVIN BROWN 


PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 


| 

Armed with a brilliant sinker, 
Brown notched 18 wins and a 

2.38 ERA in '98. He struck out a 

Division Series-record 16 batters 

in Game 1 against Houston. 


GEORGE ARIAS 
THIRD BASE 


IG/MLB PHOTOS 


Acquired by San Diego in 
August of '97, Arias saw limited 
action—he played in 20 games 


and recorded 36 at-bats specifi- 


cally in a reserve capacity. 


KEN CAMINITI 
THIRD BASE 


PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 


3 al) 
The aggressive-fielding Caminiti 
is a three-time Gold Glover. His 
dangerous power resulted in 29 
homers in ‘98, plus the game 
winner in Game 1 of the NLCS. 


PILLING/MLB PHOTOS 


PILLING/MLB PHOTOS. 


ANDY ASHBY 
PITCHER 


This veteran right-hander put it 
all together this season, winning 
a career-high 17 games while 
relying on a good mix of fast- 
balls and breaking balls. 


STEVE FINLEY 
OUTFIELD 


Though his power numbers 
declined in ‘98, Finley still fin- 
ished with 14 homers and 67 

RBI. Solid defensively, the center 

fielder recorded 12 assists. 


BRIAN BOEHRINGER 
PITCHER 


Used almost exclusively as a 
reliever, Boehringer appeared in 
56 games, pitched 76.1 innings 
and posted a 5-2 record during 

the regular season. 


CHRIS GOMEZ 
SHORTSTOP 


ae ihe 
Gomez completed his second 
full regular Season as a Padre 
with a career-best .267 aver- 
age. His 145 games played 
ranked third highest on the club. 
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TONY GWYNN JOEY HAMILTON | CARLOS HERNANDEZ fj STERLING HITCHCOCK 
OUTFIELD PITCHER . CATCHER PITCHER 
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As the Majors’ premier hitter over With 13 wins in '98, Hamilton | Hernandez played in 129 games Hitchcock's sterling six-inning, 
the last decade, this eight-time earned double-digit wins forthe §  § — behind the plate in '98 and his one-run effort in Game 4 helped 
NL batting champ led the Padres third-straight year. In the Division § ‘ } quick release made life difficult the Padres clinch the Division 
with a .321 average. He struck Series, he pitched three innings} for base stealers. The seven-year Series. He posted a 9-7 record 
out just 18 times in 461 at-bats, of one-hit ball in Game 2. fee veteran batted .262 this season. during the regular season. 


TREVOR HOFFMAN WALLY JOYNER | | MARK LANGSTON JIM LEYRITZ 
PITCHER FIRST BASE ia PITCHER CATCHER 


DELUCA/MLB PHOTOS 
MANGIN/MLB PHOTOS 
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3 r ™ a ; 
Relying on a terrific moving || The ever-dependable Joyner fin- E ss After spending the past e 
changeup, Hoffman essentially fF = | ished third on the club with 80 § | — seasons with Anaheim, this 14- the Division Series, belting three 
owned the ninth inning this sea- 4 RBI and hit .298 this season. His _ : year veteran signed with the ees homers. The nine-year veteran 
son, as he racked up an NL- vare range has decreased with age, * | Padres and started 22 games in eee provided reliable relief at first 
record-tying 53 saves. ae but he remains surehanded. "98, posting a 4-6 record. | Biel base and behind the plate. 


Leyritz enjoyed great success in 
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DAN MICELI 
PITCHER 


Miceli found his niche as a set-up 
man during the ’98 season. In 67 
appearances, the right-hander 
worked 72.2 innings, struck out 
70 batters and won 10 games. 


RANDY MYERS 
PITCHER 


Myers held the NUs single-season 
saves record with 53 until Trevor 
Hoffman tied his mark. A late- 
season acquisition, he will likely 
face left-handed batters. 


JOHN VANDER WAL 
OUTFIELD 


A late-season pickup, Vander 
Wal was a pinch-hitting special- 
ist in ‘98. He ripped 14 hits, 
including three homers and 14 
RBI, in 66 at-bats off the bench. 


ZAGARIS/MLB PHOTOS: 
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GREG MYERS 
CATCHER 


Myers added a left-handed bat 
to the Padre bench in ’98. The 
reserve Catcher, in his 11th sea- 
son, saw action in 69 games 
during the regular season. 


RUBEN RIVERA 
OUTFIELD 


A reserve outfielder and late- 
inning replacement in right field 
for Tony Gwynn, Rivera played in 
95 games and added speed to 

the Padres’ bench. 


GREG VAUGHN 
OUTFIELD 


Vaughn made a stunning about- 
face from a dismal '97 by belting 
a career- and club-best 50 home 
runs. The slugger also lifted his 
batting average 56 points to .272. 


SHANAHAN/MLB PHOTOS 


ANDY SHEETS 
SHORTSTOP 


Sheets played in his first season 


in the NL after two in Seattle. 
The reserve hit his first Major 
League home run in ’98 and 
finished the year with seven. 


QUILVIO VERAS 
SECOND BASE 


This switch-hitter nabbed a 
team-high 24 bases during the 
regular season, a dozen more 
than the next Padre. He also led 
the club with 84 walks. 


MARK SWEENEY 
OUTFIELD 


SCHLEA/MLB PHOTOS 


After leading the Majors with 22 

pinch-hits in 1997, this reserve 
added another 12 this season. 
In addition to the outfield, he 
saw some action at first base. 


DONNE WALL 
PITCHER 


DELUCA/MLB PHOTOS 


Wall appeared in 46 games for 

the Padres in '98, his first season 

with the club. The right-hander 

worked 70.1 innings and posted 
a 5-4 record and 2.43 ERA. 
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MARK HIRSCHBECK 


LARRY LUCCHINO KEVIN TOWERS JOHN MOORES 
PRESIDENT AND CEO SENIOR VP AND GENERAL MANAGER CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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GREG BOOKER TIM FLANNERY DAVEY LOPES ROB PICCIOLO §=MERVRETTENMUND DAVE STEWART 
BULLPEN COACH THIRD BASE COACH FIRST BASE COACH BENCH COACH BATTING COACH PITCHING COACH 
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If the Slipper Fits 


San Diego built a surprising three-games-to-none lead against Atlanta, 
then polished off the Braves in a thrilling six-game Series. 


n an NLCS loaded with unlikely 

heroes, unusual scenarios and wild 

shifts of momentum, San Diego 
jumped out of the gate with three 
quick wins, then shut out Atlanta, 
5-0, in Game 6 to advance to its first 
World Series since 1984. The Padres, 
who set a franchise record with 98 
victories this season, took the com- 
manding Series lead with strong 
pitching and timely hitting, then en- 
dured tough-luck losses at home in 
Games 4 and 5 before prevailing. 


Game 1 
Seventeen-game winner 
Andy Ashby delivered a 
dazzling — seven-inning, 
five-hit performance and 
Ken Caminiti belted the 
game-winning homer in 
the 10th inning to give 
San Diego a 3-2 victory. 
Donne Wall relieved win- 
ner ‘Trevor Hoffman— 
who uncharacteristically 
registered a blown save— 
to nail down the final out 
with the tying run at sec- 
ond base. Atlanta had tied 
the contest in the ninth 
when Andruw Jones’ sacri- 
fice fly scored Ryan 
Klesko. Earlier, Jones 
scored the Series’ first run 
with a solo shot in the 
third inning. Tony Gwynn 
tied the game up with an 
RBI single in the fifth and 
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the Padres moved ahead, 2-1, in the 
eighth when Ruben Rivera scored as 
a result of first baseman Andres 
Galarraga’s wild throw home. 


Game 2 

Different pitcher, same result. Kevin 
Brown outdueled 20-game winner 
‘Tom Glavine en route to a 3-0 victo- 
ry. The San Diego ace dominated 
Atlanta, hurling a complete-game, 
three-hit gem that included 11 
strikeouts. He also hit two singles, 


Michael Tucker 
belted a dramatic 


the first of which came with two outs 
in the sixth inning of a scoreless 
game. Second baseman Quilvio 
Veras immediately followed Brown’s 
hit with a single, scoring Chris 
Gomez. Glavine struggled with his 
control, issuing six walks in six in- 
nings, but kept Atlanta in the game 
by stranding nine Padres. San Diego 
added two insurance runs in the 
ninth off Braves’ reliever Odalis 
Perez, but Gomez’s run was all 
Brown needed on this night. 


Game 3 

Sterling Hitchcock pitched 
his second clutch game of 
the Post Season, as he lim- 
ited Atlanta to one run 
over five innings and Steve 
Finley and Ken Caminiti 
provided key RBI in the 
fifth inning to help San 
Diego earn a 4-1 victory 
for its third-straight win. 
Hitchcock also ignited San 
Diego’s two-run fifth with 
a one out single off Greg 
Maddux. The following 
inning, reliever Donne 
Wall struck out two Braves 
with the bases loaded to 
preserve a 2-1 lead. The 
Padres padded their lead 
with two runs in the 
eighth. Atlanta had taken a 
1-0 lead in the third on a 
Walt Weiss RBI single and 
looked ready to add more 
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when Chipper Jones 
singled to left field, but 
John Vander Wal fired 
a strike to catcher Jim 
Leyritz to nail Weiss 
and end the inning. 


Game 4 
Just when it looked like [| 
Jim Leyritz had hexed 
Atlanta again with a 
solo home run in the 
sixth inning to put San 
Diego up, 3-2, the 
Braves bats came to life 
to stave off elimination 
with an 8-3 victory. 
Javy Lopez tied the 
game in a hurry in the 
top of the seventh, tak- 
ing Joey Hamilton’s 
first offering for a 
homer. Then, after Ozzie Guillen’s 
RBI single gave Atlanta a 4-3 lead 
and the Braves loaded the bases, An- 
dres Galarraga broke out of a 1-for- 
12 slump by crushing a 1-0 pitch off 
reliever Dan Miceli for a grand slam. 
Atlanta’s Nos. 3 through 6 hitters 
were the key to victory, going 5 for 
14 with two home runs and seven 
RBI, after having entered the game a 
combined 5 for 36 (.139). 


Game 5 

With Atlanta trailing 4-2, Michael 
‘Tucker belted a stunning three-run 
homer off Kevin Brown with one 
out in the eighth inning and the 
Braves held on to win, 7-6. For the 
second-straight game, Atlanta used 
one big inning to keep its World Se- 
ries hopes alive. San Diego looked 
ready to clinch thanks to two-run 
homers by both Ken Caminiti and 
John Vander Wal, until Tucker’s 
heroics. The Braves added two 
more runs in the eighth to jump 
ahead 7-4. Greg Myers’ two-run 
shot off Kerry Ligtenberg in the 
ninth made it a one-run game, but 
Greg Maddux came out of the 
bullpen for the first time since 1987 
to retire the final three Padres and 
earn the save. 
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Game 6 

Sterling Hitchcock gave San Diego 
the boost it needed—five impressive 
shutout innings—and Padres’ hitters 
came alive with a big inning of their 
own to clinch the Series with a 5-0 
win. Relying on a lively fastball and 
wicked splitter, the left-hander 
struck out eight Braves and gave up 
just two hits before tiring and walk- 
ing the first two batters he faced in 
the sixth. Brian Boehringer relieved 
and immediately set down the heart 
of the Atlanta order—Chipper 
Jones, Andres Galarraga and Javy 
Lopez—to end the threat. After 
watching their rivals put up a huge 
inning in each of the last two games, 
the Padres pounced on Tom Glavine 
and reliever John Rocker for five 
runs on six hits in the top of the sixth 
to put the game out of reach. Eleven 
batters came to the plate and even 
Hitchcock contributed to his cause 
by hitting a dying quail to left field 
that Danny Bautista misplayed for a 
two-run error. Jim Leyritz, Wally 
Joyner and Quilvio Veras each col- 
lected an RBI in the inning. Padres’ 
relievers handcuffed Atlanta with 
four brilliant innings of no-hit ball 
to close out the NLCS and send San 
Diego to the World Series. ® 


The Short Box 


Game 1 ‘a 


Turner Field, Atlanta ean 


October 7 


Braves: 2 (L-Ligtenberg) d 

Padres: 3 (W-Hoffman) 

HR: Padres—Caminiti; Braves—A. Jones 
Save: Wall : 


Game 2 

Turner Field, Atlanta 
October 8 

Braves: 0 (L-Glavine) 
Padres: 3 (W-Brown) 


Game 3 


Qualcomm Stadium, San Diego 
October 10 

Braves: 1 (L-Maddux) 

Padres: 4 (W-Hitchcock) 

Save: Hoffman 


Game 4 

Qualcomm Stadium, San Diego — 
October 11 

Braves: 8 (W-Martinez) 

Padres: 3 (L-Hamilton) 

HR: Braves—Lopez, Galarraga; 
Padres—Leyritz 


\Game o: se es 


Qualcomm Stadium, San Diego 
October 12 

Braves: 7 (W-Rocker) 

Padres: 6 (L-Brown) 

HR: Braves—Tucker; Padres—Caminiti, , 
G. Myers, Vander Wal a 
Save: Maddux ea a 


Game 6 
Turner Field, Atlanta 
October 14 — a ge 
Padres: 5 (W-Hitchcock) ; 
Braves: 0 (L-Glavine) 

Padres win Series, 4-2. 
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NO./PLAYER B/T BIRTHDATE HOMETOWN 


Pitchers 

43 Ashby, Andy R/R 
37. —- Boehringer, Brian S/R 
27 ‘Brown, Kevin R/R 
50 Hamilton, Joey R/R 
41 =‘ Hitchcock, Sterling L/L 
51 Hoffman, Trevor R/R 
24 Langston, Mark R/L 
33 = Miceli, Dan R/R 
18 Myers, Randy L/L 
36 ~=—- Wall, Donne R/R 


07/11/67 Kansas City, MO 
01/08/70 St. Louis, MO 
03/14/65 Mcintyre, GA 
09/09/70 Statesboro, GA 
04/29/71 Fayetteville, NC 
10/13/67 — Bellflower, CA 
08/20/60 San Diego, CA 
09/09/70 Newark, NJ 
09/19/62 Vancouver, WA 
07/11/67 Potosi, MO 
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NO./PLAYER B/T BIRTHDATE HOMETOWN 


Catchers 

9 Hernandez, Carlos R/R .262 j 05/24/67 San Felix, Venezuela 
13 Leyritz, Jim R/R .266 . 12/27/63 Lakewood, OH 

20 = Myers, Greg L/R .246 ‘ 04/14/66 Riverside, CA 


Infielders 

14 = Arias, George R/R 36 194 ‘ 03/12/72 Tucson, AZ 

21  Caminiti, Ken S/R 452 .252 : 04/21/63 Hanford, CA 

10 Gomez, Chris R/R 449 .267 F 06/16/71 Los Angeles, CA 
Joyner, Wally L/L 439 .298 : 06/16/62 Atlanta, GA 
Sheets, Andy R/R 194 242 ‘ 11/19/71 Baton Rouge, LA 
Veras, Quilvio S/R 517 .267 é 04/03/71 Santo Domingo, D.R. 


Outfielders 

12 ‘Finley, Steve L/L 619 .249 ‘ 03/12/65 Union City, TN 

19 Gwynn, Tony L/L 461 321 ‘ 05/09/60 Los Angeles, CA 
Rivera, Ruben R/R 172 .209 : 11/14/73 La Chorrera, Panama 
Sweeney, Mark L/L 192 .234 15 . 10/26/69 Framingham, MA 
Vander Wal, John = L/L 129 .279 20. =. 04/29/66 Grand Rapids, MI 
Vaughn, Greg R/R 573 156 .272 119 F 07/03/65 Sacramento, CA 


dros 


3 


Manager: Bruce Bochy (15). Coaches: Greg Booker (38), Tim Flannery (11), Davey Lopes (30), Rob Picciolo (05), Merv 
Rettenmund (16), Dave Stewart (34). 
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BY MICHAEL KAY 


One of Us 


David Cone may have grown up In 
Kansas City, but don’t let that fool you — 
he’s a New Yorker at heart. 


t seems somewhat strange that 

this slightly built, ordinary look- 

ing man has evolved into New 

York, but that’s exactly what has 
happened to David Cone. By way of 
Kansas City, Cone has come to ex- 
emplify the greatest, toughest, gritti- 
est city in the world. 

And you wonder how it happened. 
He simply doesn’t have the pedigree 
to excel in this most difficult of me- 
tropolises. You’re supposed to come 
from the mean streets before you can 
be accepted as one of us, but Cone 
survived an upbringing in a cow town 
to make New York love him. And the 
feeling is mutual. 

“T love the lifestyle,” Cone said. “I 
love getting out of my apartment, 
hailing a cab and going to a restau- 
rant, a concert, a Knicks game, a 
Rangers game. New York just gets in 
your blood.” 

And it stays there. Cone started his 
New York journey with the Mets, got 
traded away to the Blue Jays, signed 
with the Royals and eventually worked 
his way back to the Big Apple, but this 
time to the Yankees. 

He came over from Toronto as a 
hired gun for the Yankees’ wild card 
run in 1995, helped them to a magi- 
cal finish and into a first round 
matchup with the Mariners, the Yan- 
kees’ first post-season appearance in 
14 years. Cone was on the mound, 
throwing more than 140 pitches in 
Game Five, his final toss being a 
splitter in the dirt to Doug Strange 
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with the bases loaded that forced in 
the tying run. 

“T thought I would be somewhat of 
a goat,” Cone said. “I mean, walking 
Strange like I did. That was absolutely 
the lowest point of my career. But the 
amazing thing is that the people of 
New York pulled me through. They 
would see me in the street and say, 
‘Hey, you gave your best. You gave 
it all you had.’ It was that support 
that helped me decide to come back.” 

New York is grateful for that. And 
Cone remains respectful of those who 
have come before and respects the 
reputation that they built. He is espe- 
cially reverential of the role models 
who made him part of the New York 
sports skyline. Cone talks with pride 
about how Keith Hernandez, Gary 
Carter, Ron Darling and Bobby 
Ojeda turned a green kid from 
Kansas City into a New Yorker. 

With the Yankees, the time he 
spent with Don Mattingly in 
1995 has also left an indelible 
mark on his psyche. 

“T had a short ride with 
Donnie,” Cone said. “It was in- 
credible. He had such a presence 
about him. He reminded me a lot, 
of Keith Hernandez but he was |\‘ 
less vocal. And he didn’t need to 
be vocal, he led by example. 

Cone has developed that same 
aura in this Yankee clubhouse. 
Unlike Mattingly, Cone has the 
World Series rings, but like the 
former Yankee captain, there 


is an unspoken respect directed toward 
his locker. He has been there, seen the 
highs and the lows, lived the life, and 
won more than lost. Most of all, he is 
a New Yorker. 

Not bad for a kid from Kansas City. 


PHILIP GREENBERG 


The Greatest Victory In Sports 
Is Not In Any Record Book. 


5:45 p.m. Sunday, another hard-fought tie at the park. 


hether you win or lose, sports teach you to come 
back with a better effort the next time. And 
that’s one of the greatest victories you can achieve. 


Sports also teach you teamwork, dedication and 
determination — values you can apply to every 
aspect of your life. 


We believe in the spirit of sportsmanship, and we’re 
proud to help this spirit grow through our support of 
sporting events at every level of competition. 


Good Luck Yankees! 


NatonsBank 
Official Sponsor 1998-2004 U.S. Olympic Teams 


36 USC 380 


©1998 NationsBank Corporation. Visit us at www.nationsbank.com. 
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BY ROB PARKER 
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Charmed 


Joe Torre has endured managing some 
bad teams in his career, and now feels blessed 
to have the chance to manage the Yankees. 
And it hasn’t hurt his win-loss percentage either. 


t’s so easy now. Joe Torre makes 

out the lineup, makes a pitching 

change or so. His team, the New 

York Yankees, has a chance to win 
every night. And this season, they have 
almost done that, winning at a record- 
breaking rate. 

“The players make it fun to man- 
age,” Torre said. “It’s a good group I 
have. 

“Plus, you’re working for someone 
like George Steinbrenner, who gives 
you the resources to put a team on the 
field that can win. That’s what makes it 
exciting.” 

But it wasn’t always so easy, so fun. 
In fact, when Torre took over the 
Yankees three years ago, he was in a 
dubious class all by himself. Torre, 
hired before the 1996 season, was the 
only manager in baseball history who 
had lost 1,000 games but hadn’t won 
1,000. After nearly 14 seasons at the 
helm of the Mets, Braves and Cardi- 
nals, Torre was just 894-1003. 

“T don’t think it’s fair to judge ba- 
sically on wins and losses,” Torre said 
after taking the Yankees’ job. “When 
I first started, and I really appreciated 
M. Donald Grant of the Mets giving 
me the opportunity to manage, but 
we had no chance to contend. 

“So my record is way under .500. 
Now, did I do a good job? I think I did 
the best job I knew how at the time. 
But I’m not sure if Joe Torre of 1996 
could have won more games with that 
club I had in ’77, ’78, ’79.” 


UM, COACH, CAN | PLAY?: Torre tries to get 
everyone into the lineup at some point, but 
some people still end up left out. 


Sure, a lot of Torre’s awful record 
can be blamed on the Mets, who 
lacked competitive talent back then. 
Torre, a career .297 hitter, was named 
player-manager on May 13, 1977, re- 
placing Joe Frazier. In 1979, Torre’s 
team came one game shy of losing 100 
games. In five years there, the Mets a 
woeful 286-420. 

Jose Cardenal, the Yankees’ first 
base coach, recalled his days in royal 
blue and orange. He played for Torre 
with the Mets in 1979 and ’80. “He 
was a good manager with the Mets,” 
Cardenal said. “We didn’t win much, 
but we won because he made the right 
moves at the right time.” 

And Queens wasn’t the only place 
where things didn’t work out. Torre 
failed in his next two managing gigs, 
too. He had a decent three-year run in 
Atlanta. With the Braves (257-229), 
Torre won the NL East title in 1982 
but lost to St. Louis in the National 
League Championship Series. He was 
named NL Manager of the Year. “I 
went in there and my general manag- 
er, John Mullin, said to me the first 
day, ‘You weren’t my choice, but let’s 
do the best we can.” Torre said. “I un- 
derstood what happened there. 

“They were on TV all the time. 
They wanted somebody who had a lit- 
tle bit more recognizable name. But it 
was tough. You were on the high wire 
all the time there because there were a 
lot of people in that front office wait- 
ing for you to fail.” 

But he wasn’t nearly as successful in 
St. Louis. In 1990, Torre was hired to 
manage the Cardinals after a broad- 
casting stint with the California An- 
gels. He never finished higher than 
third in any of his final four seasons of 
his almost six-year stint in St. Louis 
(351-354). Torre was fired on June 6, 
1995, after a 20-27 start. 

“In St. Louis, I felt much more 
comfortable, going to a place where I 
had the most success as a player,” said 
Torre, who played six seasons with the 


ensures that Joe Torre’s job is never boring. 


Cards. “The city was wonderful. In 
fact, the city looks upon anybody con- 
nected with the Cardinals as royalty. 

“Tt’s an unusual town and I'll always 
have a warm spot in my heart for St. 
Louis.” 

Torre added, “But again, we were 
only allowed to be so good because of 
budgetary problems.” 

In none of his managing experi- 
ences, Torre supporters argued, did he 
have enough pitching to win. 

Torre, though, wouldn’t be able to 
use that excuse when he arrived in the 
Bronx in 1996. Sure, the Yankees did- 
n’t have the Orioles’ rotation from 
1971, when all four Baltimore starters 
posted 20-win seasons. But clearly the 
Yankees had enough arms to compete. 
And enough bats, too. 

Hence, a lot of eyes were on Torre 
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in his first season. And given his past, 
he had a lot to prove. Anything short 
of success certainly wouldn’t sit well 
with the Boss. Of course, that’s usually 
the case with Steinbrenner. Early on, 
you got the feeling it was even more so 
for Torre. 

The best thing George had to say 
about Torre, the Brooklyn native, after 
hiring him was that he was “street 
tough.” Nice if Torre was going to be 
walking the beat in the South Bronx 
near Yankee Stadium. But how was 
that going to translate into wins on the 
diamond? 

‘Torre, who interviewed for the gen- 
eral manager’s job, was a bit surprised 
by the offer. 

“T wasn’t thinking managing,” said 
Torre, who originally signed a two- 
year deal before signing an extension 
last year. “Broadcasting was what I was 
looking into and I had a few things on 
the fire. 
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THE WELL IS DRY: Winning was tough in St. 
Louis and with the Mets because Torre just 
couldn’t field the same kind of talent he has 
with the Yankees. 


“And all of sudden, the Yankees 
called. It came very quickly and I never 
hesitated to say, “Yes.” 

Not many well-documented losers 
get a chance at redemption, but Torre 
sure got one. And he made the best of 
it, winning the World Series in 1996 
against the Atlanta Braves. And it was 
never easy. After losing the first two 
games at home, the Yankees won the 
next four — including three straight at 
Atlanta-Fulton County Stadium — to 
capture their first world championship 
since 1978. 

“Joe has just been a perfect man for 
this situation,” said batting coach Chris 
Chambliss, who coached under Torre 
in St. Louis. “He’s very competitive and 
you see that through his players.” 

Torre, who once hit into four dou- 
ble plays in one game, had to win 
many over — players, fans and 
George. “How you should measure a 
manager is what he gets out of his 
players,” Torre said. “But, of course, 
you're ultimately going to be judged 
by your win-loss record.” 

After the Yankees’ 7-0 win on Au- 
gust 11, Torre held a 1,168-1,168 ca- 
reer record. 

“That’s something I never thought 
would happen,” said Torre, whose 
salary was cut from $110,000 to 
$70,000 when he went from playing to 
managing. “That wasn’t one of my 
goals because after five years in New 
York [with the Mets], there was no 
chance to catch up. My brother, 
Frank, was the first one to call that to 
my attention last year...He was think- 
ing long term. He didn’t let me in on 
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whether he was 
thinking this 
year.” 

With a playoff 
berth this season, 
Torre becomes 
only the third 
Yankee skipper to 
reach the post-season in his first three 
years. Whatever doubts Steinbrenner 
initially had about Torre appear to 
have vanished. Torre appears to have a 
better-than-average relationship with 
Steinbrenner. 

“Tf there’s a term that describes it, 
it’s mutual respect,” Torre said. “You 
understand that George is a perfec- 
tionist, you understand George is very 
demanding, but you know that 
coming in. 

“So if things don’t work out or 
become turbulent at times, you know 
that coming in, that all goes with the 
package. The understanding is that’s 
the way it is. What are you going 
to do?” 

Torre has also handled the media 
animal that is New York. “There are 
more distractions here,” Torre said, “I 
tell guys that stuff goes with 
being in New York. And 
when you’re in New York, 
you have a chance to win so 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


: Year 
endure and deal with 4977 
: ‘ 1978 
Torre admits that after 
1979 
the Yankees won the World 
: ‘ 1980 
Series he changeda bitand jg, 
2 . 
it wasn’t for the better. 
“Last year, I put a lot of 
1982 
pressure on myself early jg, 
on,” said Torre, whose ’97 
1984 
team was knocked out of 4990 
the playoffs in the first 
1991 
round by the Cleveland In- 
2 1992 
dians. “After we won the 
nui: 1993 
World Series in ’96, I start- 
er 1994 
ed thinking I had to be — jg9¢ 
hing other than what 
oe g 2 1996 
cea : 1997 
Having lunch with my 
‘ 5 1998 
wife one day, she reminded = 
areer 


me, ‘What do you care what 
people think? You’re not 


that way, anyway.’ So I started enjoy- 
ing myself last year. But this year, it’s 
been a great deal of fun for me.” 

“The best thing about managing is 
winning,” Torre said. “Losing is even 
fun if you have a chance to win. 

“What you go through in manag- 
ing teams that you have to convince 
you have a chance to win, even though 
you know the ability is not on par with 
somebody else and realizing you can’t 
get as good as you'd like to get, that’s 
frustrating. St. Louis was very frus- 
trating for me because all of a sudden, 
you're judged on winning and losing. 
When you look back, you realize you 
couldn’t win.” 

And don’t look for Torre, 58, to re- 
tire after the season. “I don’t know 
where that came from,” he said. “Peo- 
ple wanted me to retire in ’96 after 
winning the World Series. 

“First of all, I had an obligation to 
come back and not leave the players or 
the coaches on my staff. ’m enjoying 
more here in 1998 than I did in ’97.” 


Rob Parker is a columnist with 
Newsday. 


Torre by the Numbers 


Club Position WwW L 
Mets Sixth 49 68 
Mets Sixth 66 96 
Mets Sixth 63 99 
Mets Fifth 67 95 
Mets Fifth (1st Half) 17 34 
Fourth (2nd Half) 24 28 

Atlanta First 89 73 
Atlanta Second 88 74 
Atlanta Second (tie) 80 82 
St. Louis Sixth 24 34 
St. Louis Second 84 78 
St. Louis — Third 83 79 
St. Louis = Third 87 75 
St. Louis — Third (tie) 53 61 
St. Louis Fourth 20 27 
Yankees First 92 70 
Yankees Second 96 66 
Yankees _ First* 104 45 
1,186 1,184 


*As of September 16 
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YANKEESSS 


BY NORMAN MACLEAN 


MVPs 


Although they hit a mini-slide toward the end 
of the season, the Yankees’ pitching staff was 
the reason why they had a chance to make 


history this season. 


avid Cone. David Wells. Andy 

Pettitte. Orlando “El Duque” 

Hernandez. Hideki Irabu. 

And earlier in the season, 
Ramiro Mendoza. They all could easi- 
ly qualify as the New York Yankees’ 
most valuable players for 1998. 

“Our pitching is why we are where we 
are,” said Yankees manager Joe ‘Torre. 
“In spring training there were questions 
about each of these pitchers, and to a 
great extent they have been answered.” 

Cone, who walked off the Yankee 
Stadium mound on August 17, 1997, 
after pitching one inning against the 
‘Texas Rangers, then rehabilitated his 
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tendinitis in time to start against the 
Cleveland Indians in Game One of the 
Division Series, was a huge question 
mark entering this season. 

“For me to be where I am now has 
been an exhilarating, rewarding experi- 
ence,” said Cone. “I don’t really agree 
the rotation is the team MVP — it’s 
been a complete team effort. We have 
a great team here, without any really 
big stars. I have been the beneficiary of 
almost seven runs a game. We have a 
great infield, we get timely hitting 
from everyone, and the bullpen bails us 
out when we get in trouble.” 

Both Wells, complete with his May 


17 perfect game against Minnesota and 
his near repeat on September 2 against 
Oakland, and Cone are Cy Young 
Award candidates, which recognizes the 
best pitcher in the American League. 
“You have to include Pedro Martinez 
of Boston and Roger Clemens in the 
voting,” said Torre. “I hope the Davids 
don’t get a split vote and lose out.” 
Regardless of who takes the Cy 
Young, the guess here is that Torre will 
start Cone in Game One of the Divi- 
sion Series, then follow with Wells and 
Pettitte. Whether Hernandez or Irabu 
earns a start in the best-of-five series is 
questionable at press time. A second 


anke es Fan in n the family? | y the 
: of these newly released Official’ Yankees Gifts 


Ever wonder what great Yankee nioment 
happened on August 17th? Find Out that and 
much more with the Yankees Fact-A-Day 
Calendar. There is a lot of history surrounding 
the Yankees and we’ve natrowed it down to 
365 facts — one for each’ day of the year. 


Just released — the first-ever Yankees CD-Rom is Z 
now available. Your guide to the total Yankees experience. a aol for any Yankees.fan on bd go. 
Jam-packed with video clips, player bios and facts/stats on 
the greatest franchise in the history of sports. Tour Yankee 
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Designed to work with Windows 95 and Macintosh , 


Least we forget the many state 
~ facts and photos of current and 
» former Yankees that will help 
make your day breeze hy. 


Send me ___ copies of the Yankees Interactive CD-Rom Yearbook 
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Send me _____ copies of the 1999 Yankees Fact-A-Day Calendar = —gipess_ 7 = 
for just $9.95. 
Send me ___ copies of the 1999 Yankees Executive Planner City State lip 
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Add $4 (U.S. dollars) for Canadian orders PO Box 430 
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option is to start Wells in Game One 
and Pettitte in Game ‘Two, bringing 
back Wells for a possible Game Five, 
also at Yankee Stadium. 

“The Yankees’ pitching is the differ- 
ence in them just winning the East and 
their record runaway,” said ‘Terry 
Collins, the Anaheim Angels manager. 
“Every day they run someone out there 
who gives them a chance to win with 
six or seven solid innings.” 

“When the season started we didn’t 
know how many innings Cone could 
give us,” recalled Torre. “So far, he has 
held up wonderfully. You could trust 
David with the ball in a must-win game.” 

“For me to be considered in the Cy 
Young competition this late in the sea- 
son is totally unexpected,” said Cone. 
“At the start of the year I was taking it 
game by game and wondering how 
much gas I had left in the tank.” 

The 6-1, 190-pound Cone empha- 
sized that the team setting a new 
record for wins in a season wouldn’t 
make it a successful year if it doesn’t 
win 11 post-season games. 

“Winning in the post-season can be 
tough,” said Cone. “Every team is a 
good team. You have to get the pitch- 
ing to win. The first round [Division 
Series] is very tough, because it is only 
a best-of-five. That hurt us last year. 

“It’s up to the starters to do their job 
and get the team through the seventh in- 
ning, and turn it over to the bullpen with 
a lead, hopefully. A complete game such 
as Boomer comes through with every 
once in a while really would be a lift.” 

Speaking of David Wells, both Torre 
and Cone think that Boomer is a much 
better pitcher in 1998 than in 1997. 

“I don’t know why, maybe because 
David is more comfortable this year 
than last, but he is a much better pitch- 
er this season than last. Anyone can 
win with great stuff which the Boomer 
has, but he is winning now and keeps 
his focus even on those days he doesn’t 
have his stuff,” said Torre. 

“When you have a poor warm-up in 
the bullpen you usually have a bad 
game, but if you understand you have 
to go out there every five days and go 
to work, you can keep your focus and 
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still keep the team in the game and get 
the outs,” said Wells. “When I pitched 
the perfect game, I had the best stuff I 
have had all year in the bullpen. Obvi- 
ously I had a good game.” 

Mel Stottlemyre, the Yankees pitch- 
ing coach, came in from Wells’ warm- 
up that day, whistling, “Wow, if he can 
maintain that in the game he can shut 
them out.” 

Wells did better, pitching his per- 
fecto, and seemingly has gotten better 
at age 35. 

Cone, also 35, marvels at Wells’ 
arm. The Boomer seems to throw ef- 
fortlessly after giving his characteristic 
shrug of his shoulders. At 6-4, with a 
paunch and a huge frame spread over 
235 pounds, Boomer is different. 

“T like Boomer being different,” 
Torre said. “Wells has a great arm. We 
wanted to get him when he was with 
Toronto and then Cincinnati. You no- 
tice his teams got to the post-season in 
both places and also in Baltimore. He 
is steady, has command and _ has cut 
down his walks.” 

Pettitte, at age 26, is almost the 
baby of the staff. He had his huge 21- 
win season in 1996 when he could have 
been the Cy Young winner instead of 
Toronto’s Pat Hentgen. 

“Andy is a grinder,” Cone said. “He 
says his arm hurts every once in a 


KICKSTART: The arrival of Orlando “El Duque” 
Hernandez gave the Yanks another impressive 
weapon in their arsenal. 


while, but he is always ready when his 
turn comes.” 

“Andy Pettitte had to get more ag- 
gressive early in the season. He had to 
challenge the hitters more. When he 
did that he picked it up and started to 
win. Pettitte is a worrier,” noted Torre. 
“But I trust him in the post-season.” 

“T’ve got 16 wins and it’s a joke,” in- 
sists Pettitte. “I’m struggling. I haven’t 
pitched the way I’ve pitched the previ- 
ous three years. I keep getting involved 
with big innings.” 

At 6-5 and 235-pounds, Pettitte is a 
slender version of Wells, in that both 
are left-handed and both can be power 
pitchers when they want to be. 

‘The remainder of the Yankees start- 
ing rotation is very different, with a 
huge international flavor. The tale of 
Orlando Hernandez and his escape 
from his native Cuba in a small boat 
last winter has been well-documented. 
The right-handed “El Duque” seem- 
ingly is number four in line for a start 
or a possible long relief stint. 

A starter all season, Japan’s Hideki 
Irabu is worried about his post-season 
role after some rocky August efforts. 
Early-season fifth starter Ramiro Men- 
doza comes from Panama. He was 
pushed aside by Hernandez, but 
has done so well as a long man and 
right-handed specialist that he is very 
much in the post-season plans. 

“IT am thinking about the postsea- 
son,” said Irabu. “I made the starting 
staff by coming to spring training and 
getting in better shape than in 1997. 
But, I have struggled lately and have to 
straighten it out.” 

“He couldn’t get his splitter to work 
and was up high,” noted Stottlemyre. 
“We have one more time through the ro- 
tation. Then, when we know who we will 
play, we will be able to decide. Hideki has 
lost some juice in his velocity after being 
in the 90s early in the season.” 

At 29, the 6-5, 240-pound Irabu is a 
colorful figure on the mound with his 
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COMEBACK CENTRAL: Hideki lrabu 
has vastly improved from his 
performance of last season. 


right-handed hesitation de- 
livery. He has been accepted 
by the Yankee rank and file 
this year, and rates as a nice 
guy off the field, sometimes 
eating out with Mendoza. 

“T was left off last year and 
spent the time in Tampa,” re- 
called Irabu. “I was unhappy 
then, and unhappy when the 
trade talk about Seattle took 
place in July. I want to be a 
Yankee.” 

Not particularly liked by the Japan- 
ese media because of an independent 
streak, Irabu’s starts attract additional 
Asian media, plus great interest in Japan. 

Hernandez, whose best friend is 
Yanks’ first-base coach and fellow 
Cuban Jose Cardenal, is a smiling, 
Spanish-speaking, happy player. 

“T have pitched many games for the 
Cuban National Team, but this is bigger, 
more important, I think,” said El Duque. 

“E] Duque handles the Texas hitters 
very well with his inside stuff,” noted 
Torre. “We'll see who we play. But, I 
know he can pitch. Whether he could 
switch to a relief role, I don’t know. He 
has always been a starter.” 

Hernandez’s balletic leg kick, in 
which he jerks his knee chin high, keeps 
his left shoulder pointed toward his tar- 
get. It makes the bite in his slider even 
tougher and is murder on right-handed 
batters, enhancing his 88-92 MPH fast- 
ball. Just ask the Rangers’ Juan Gonza- 
lez and Ivan Rodriguez. 

“He’s had some trouble against left- 
handed hitters,” Torre noted. “Ana- 
heim lit him up once, and that might 
make him a right-handed specialist in 
the first round, especially if Jeff Nelson 
isn’t available.” 

Hernandez had one temper spat 
when he balked home a run against the 
Detroit Tigers on July 22. He let um- 
pire John Shulock have it, and even 
went at his catcher, Jorge Posada, when 
he tried to make peace. Then he 
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calmed down and went back to work. 

“Tf the sharks didn’t distract me when 
I was in the boat, nothing that happens 
on a baseball field will,” said Hernandez. 

Although Hernandez is loved by the 
Yankee rank and file, his arrival from 
Columbus after he had blasted through 
Triple-A meant the bullpen for fifth 
starter Ramiro Mendoza, a 26-year- 
old, 6-2, 154-pound native of Panama. 

“T had done well as a starter,” said 
Mendoza. “Joe Torre told me I would 
be very important out of the bullpen 
because I can pitch almost every day. 
At first I was bored out there, but I 
have adjusted.” 

The quiet, soft-spoken young man 
speaks mostly through an interpreter. 
Sometimes it is Posada, and sometimes 
a member of the Spanish media, but he 
has made his point and is a valued 
member of the Yankee staff. 

Hernandez, whose reported age is 
either 28 (his claim) or 32 (according 
to other Cuban National players), is 
the most charismatic of a host of for- 
eign pitchers in the major leagues such 
as Rene Arocha, Chan Ho Park, Hideo 
Nomo, Irabu and El Duque’s younger 
brother Livan Hernandez, the loose- 
as-a-goose 1997 World Series MVP 
with Florida. 

“David Cone is my professor,” said 
Hernandez. “I try to use the same 
pitches [sliders and curves] as he does.” 

“Watching El] Duque pitch and ad- 
just to America is fascinating,” said 


Cone. “He has picked me up, made me 
more aware, invigorated me.” 

El Duque is always smiling, much 
like Wells is when he is through pitch- 
ing and has won another game. 

Wells flirted with a second perfect 
game and boosted his Cy Young candi- 
dacy, without a doubt. 

“It has to enhance it,” said Torre. 
“As easy as he makes it look, you know 
it’s not that easy.” 

“T don’t even think about the Cy 
Young,” insisted Wells, after his two- 
hit effort against Oakland on Septem- 
ber 2. “I have the numbers, I guess, es- 
pecially the five shutouts, but my goal 
is a World Series ring.” 

Underneath his facade you have 
to believe the fun-loving Boomer cares 
about the Cy Young and would like to 
win it, capping a solid career. 

Before his perfecto against Min- 
nesota and his continued 1998 bril- 
liance, the California-born Wells, who 
grew up in the company of Harley 
Davidson bikers, was thought of as a 
bit of an underachiever. 

“T think the perfect game set a stan- 
dard of excellence that he tries to reach 
each start now,” said Torre. “When he 
starts, I have my best chance to rest the 
bullpen. David aims for perfection now.” 

Perfection for the Yankees of 1998 
is 11 post-season wins and another 
World Championship. That can only 
be accomplished if the pitching staff, 
starting rotation and bullpen, comes 
through as it did in the regular season. 
In the Division Series, the Yankees 
start with two home games, then have 
two on the road and a possible fifth 
game at the Stadium. 

Looking to the bullpen, Torre has 
two more multinational arms in left- 
hander Graeme Lloyd from Australia 
and closer Mariano Rivera, another 
Panamanian. He also hopes for solid 
efforts from lefty Mike Stanton and 
from Nelson, who is working to over- 
come a disc problem in his back. 

“If you get the pitching, you win in 
the post-season,” said Torre. “They are 
the reason we did so well in the regular 
season. Now we need a repeat perfor- 
mance in the post-season.” 
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BY PAT McEVOY 


A Perfect Day 


David Wells pitched a perfect game 
masterpiece against the Minnesota Twins 
on May 17, joining Don Larsen as the only 

Yankees to ever accomplish that feat. 


his is what dreams are made of: 
David Wells bounced off the 
mound and stared out into the 
cloudy skies in right field as the 
pinnacle of his dreams was about to 
come true, As a kid, he dreamed about 
situations like this — Yankee Stadium, 
ninth inning, one out away from mak- 
ing Yankee history. Now, all that was 
coming to fruition on May 17, 1998. 
All he needed was this lazy flyball hit 
by Pat Meares to be caught by Paul 
O’Neill. Seconds that seemed like 
hours passed away as O’Neill trotted a 
few steps toward the right field line be- 
fore he raised his glove to grasp a piece 
of history. The ball was caught and his- 
tory was made — David Wells had 
pitched a perfect game. 

Wells pumped his fist twice and 
screamed with jubilation. The Yankees 
burst out of the dugout and swarmed 
him like he had won the seventh game 
of the World Series. The team carried 
his bulky frame on their shoulders as 
he basked in the fans’ adulation, raising 
his arms in ecstatic triumph. (Wells 
would later joke that he was slightly 
askew since half of him was resting on 
Darryl] Strawberry’s shoulders, the 
tallest man on the team.) Moments 
later, Wells reached the zenith of his 
day when he came out one last time for 
a curtain call, a curtain call demanded 
by the 49,000 roaring fans who wanted 
to thank him for providing them with 
one of the rarest moments in baseball. 
Yes, it was Wells’ dream realized — he 
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As Wells got closer to making history, he was 
hoping the fans would quiet down a little bit so 
he could concentrate on the matter at hand. 


now goes down in the record books 
along with Don Larsen as the only 
pitchers to have hurled a perfect game 
in Pinstripes. But at the same time, the 
fans owned a piece of it as well. 

This was the reality: Cut through all 
the hoopla and what this momentous 
occasion comes down to is that Wells 
hurled one of the most dominant 
games a pitcher could ever throw. 
From the moment he warmed up in 
the bullpen before the game, his pitch- 
es were outstanding and had excellent 
movement. 


“When Mel [Stottlemyre] came out 
of the bullpen today I asked him, 
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‘How’s he doing?’ and he said, ‘Wow. 
manager Joe Torre said. 

That carried on throughout the 
game as well, from the first batter in 
the lineup to the last. The Twins ap- 
peared lost at the plate as Wells had 
four pitches working during most of 
the game. In fact, batters struck out on 
four different pitches — his cutter, 
curveball, fastball and changeup. 

“(He] had pop,” said catcher Jorge 
Posada, who was shaken off only twice 
by Wells. “When he gets to the fifth, 
when his sinker’s down, cutter’s in, fast- 
ball’s in and changeup’s low, that’s when 
you know he’s on top of his game.” 
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“Strike one, strike two, fly out; strike 
one, strike two, fly out. He was like that 
the whole game.” 

‘Torre, for one, was a tad surprised by 
how Wells mowed down the Twins’ 
lineup. 

“There weren’t many hard hit balls, 
which is unusual,” Torre recalled. “I 
remember Larsen’s perfect game — 
there were a few hard hit balls.” 

Most of the Yankees began to feel the 
uniqueness of the day around the fifth or 
sixth inning when they realized Wells 
still had his best stuff. As the fans steadi- 
ly increased their volume with each out, 
the excitement grew — along with the 
tension. What was Wells’ best way to 
battle tension? Well, superstition helps. 

“After the inning he’d go inside and 
after one guy was out he’d come out- 
side [to the dugout],” Torre said. “That 
was basically the routine and I think 
Mel said, ‘Nice going, Boomer,’ every 
time he went by. It was one of those 
things that you knew was there.” 

Superstition only goes so far, though, 
since the game had to be decided on the 
field. There certainly were a couple of 
moments that could have shattered 
ballplayers’ faith in superstition while 
causing heart palpitations among the 
fans — and the manager as well. First, 
there was one at-bat that had ‘Torre con- 
cerned in the seventh inning. 

“The one batter that scared me was 
falling behind 3-1 to Paul Molitor, a hit- 


Wells (third from left) didn’t attract a lot of at- 
tention from his teammates between innings 
since they wanted to avoid jinxing him. 
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General manager Brian Cashman hands Wells a 
bottle of champagne, compliments of owner 
George Steinbrenner. 


ter like that,” Torre said. Wells fought 
back, though, and eventually whiffed the 
future Hall-of-Famer. And then came 
the one hard-hit ball of the day. With 
one out in the eighth inning, Ron 
Coomer laced a fastball on the outside 
corner right to second baseman Chuck 
Knoblauch. Knoblauch did his best Mike 
Richter impersonation by knocking 
down the ball, but he left plenty of time 
to pick it up and toss it to first for the out. 
No harm, no foul. Wells escaped the in- 
ning with his perfect game intact. 

“Tt was one those days where every- 
thing worked,” Wells said. “I got lucky 
and kept in stride.” 

So Wells moved on and strode to 
the mound in the ninth inning with a 
chance for a perfect game. What was 
he thinking when he stood on the 
mound, glaring into home plate with 
three batters left before the pursuit of 
perfection was accomplished? 

“I was hoping the fans would kind of 
shush a little bit,” Wells said. “They 
were making me nervous out there. I’d 
run out there and they’d start scream- 
ing and yelling — it was great, though.” 

Every pitch earned a reaction from 
the near-sellout crowd. For three bat- 
ters, there were more than 49,000 um- 
pires in the stands. No ball escaped 
without a monumental groan. No 
strike was called without a monstrous 
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roar. Meanwhile, the situation in the 
dugout was almost the exact opposite. 

“T was nervous,” Torre said. “You 
didn’t want to do anything. I’m not su- 
perstitious, but you didn’t want to mess 
anything up in case someone was. We 
were all pretty quiet, basically.” 

The first batter, John Shave, flied 
out to O’Neill after Wells fell behind 
in the count. Wells jumped ahead of 
the next batter, Valentin, and struck 
him out swinging. Then, Meares 
stepped up as the final batter...and the 
rest is baseball history. 

“There is a special place in my heart 
for what I did today,” Wells said after 
the game. “I’m still shaking. From the 
seventh inning on, it got to me. I’m 
happy I did it here in Pinstripes.” 

An emotional Wells dedicated the 
game to his mother, who passed away 
over a year ago. He wished his family 
could have been at the Stadium, a 
chance to see Wells in the best moment 
of his career. 

But even if some close ties were not 
capable of watching his performance, 
Wells was still proud. As he should have 
been. It was one of those days that 
made people remember that the best of 
baseball cannot be matched by any 
other sport; a day which will be forever 
engraved in the minds of the 49,000 
fans who watched it at the Stadium and 
the millions who witnessed the mo- 
ment on television. Wells may have de- 
scribed it best when he simply said, “It 
was a dream come true.” 
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BY JOE GIRARDI (witH PAT McEVOY) 


What Ceiling? 


Friend, teammate and fellow catcher 
Joe Girardi writes about Jorge Posada’s 
emergence and how there isn’t a ceiling 
high enough to contain Posada’s talents. 


hen you talk about Jorge 

Posada the person, I think 

Jorge is very aware of 

where he came from and 
where he is today. He comes from a 
baseball background, with his father 
being a scout. He understood what it 
took to get to the big leagues, but I 
think what he hasn’t forgotten are the 
people who’ve helped him along the 
way in this country. Jorge and I have 
the same agent so I know Jorge is very 
interested in helping children in this 
country have the same opportunity 
that he has had. As he plays longer 
and has more resources I think you'll 
see Jorge really give a lot back to the 
community, give kids the same chance 
he had. 

The first thoughts I had about 
Jorge Posada were when he came up 
in 96. I said to Jim Leyritz, “This is a 
scary situation. He’s young, he’s got a 
tremendous arm, he’s a good receiver 
and hits for power on both sides. This 
is not a good combination for the 
both of us.” And we knew Jorge was 
very young and still had things to 
learn, but you could see when he first 
came up he was a talented kid. He was 
somewhat intimidated when he got 
here — which I think we all are. I 
don’t think that’s unusual at all. I think 
as a catcher when you have a veteran 
staff like we have, it can be very in- 
timidating. I remember when I came | ~~ 
up, the first guy I caught was Rick . Pe ae ea toe ae 
Sutcliffe. He’d been in the big leagues : 
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THIS IS NOTHIN’: Girardi mentions that the one thing Posada will need to cope with is the abuse his 
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body will have to take once he starts playing every day. 


12 years and I was very intimidated, 
but he told me, “Don’t worry kid, I 
know all the hitters. Pll take care of 
you.” 

As things went on, and as I played 
longer I got more comfortable. But 
it’s hard a lot of times when you’re a 
young kid to go to the mound when 
the pitchers have 12 years experience 
and you say to yourself, “What am I 
gonna say to him?” But Jorge has pro- 
gressed nicely, he’s not intimidated 
anymore. I think we’re starting to see 
the real type of ballplayer Jorge Posa- 
da is. 

What’s most impressed me about 
Jorge this year has been his growth 
and his defense. There are so many 
things that go into being a great de- 
fensive catcher — you have to frame 
the ball, you have to block the ball, 
you have to throw the ball. And I 
think the hardest thing to learn is call- 
ing the game and understanding what 
your pitchers like to throw in certain 
situations. A lot of that comes through 
experience, which he really didn’t get 
a lot of in 96 and ’97, but he’s got this 
year. His selection of pitches has im- 
proved tremendously, knowing his 
pitchers, how they react in certain sit- 
uations, how to get the best out of 
them, Jorge has learned very, very 
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quickly. The other tools — throwing, 
blocking balls, framing — those are 
more physical. His mental aspect of 
the game has improved tremendously. 

One of the things I think as a 
young player is hard to do, and you 
have to learn to do, is to separate your 
at-bats from being behind the plate. I 
think you have to be a stable force. I 
think it’s important pitchers don’t see 
you get upset when you make outs. 
I’m not saying you don’t get upset, but 
they have to know that you have 100 
percent concentration behind home 
plate. And that’s something that’s 
tough to learn. He’s grown in that 
area and I’m sure he’ll continue to 
grow. But his physical tools are 
tremendous and the mental part of the 
game he’s picking up very well. That’s 
the hardest part. The only way to pick 
that up is by playing and he’s done 
that this year. 

One of the big things you can look 
at is David Wells’ perfect game. Jorge 
was a big part of that, his pitch selec- 
tion was a big part of that. Minnesota 
is a team that puts the ball in play, 
they don’t strike out a lot. It’s a very 
tough team to no-hit and not to walk 
someone; the ball’s going to always be 
in play. 

I think a lot of times during the 


course of the season, you'll see Jorge 
have a tough at-bat, he’ll struggle with 
that at-bat and he’ll come out and 
make a great defensive play and call a 
good game. You can win a lot of 
games defensively as a catcher, proba- 
bly a lot more than any other position 
in baseball and he’s been able to do 
that. 

Another thing that’s impressive is 
Jorge and I encourage each other. 
Every one loves to hit. Jorge or I will 
be 0-for-2 and I'll say, “C’mon, you 
have two more at-bats, put those at- 
bats away, forget about ’em, go play 
your defense and when your turn 
comes to hit again, you'll be ready.” 
It’s a good situation because we en- 
courage each other. It’s another sign 
of Jorge’s growth. 

Some of the subtle things that you 
notice as a catcher that a lot of people 


THINGS ARE LOOKIN’ UP: Posada has benefited 
tremendously from the increased playing time 
this year and is close to becoming a star. 
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aren't going to notice is pitch selection and also the 
amount of pitches Jorge can steal for his pitcher. What I 
mean by that is pitches that are balls that he makes look 
like strikes. 

A lot of the tools that Jorge and I have developed, a lot 
of that credit has to go to our catching instructor, Gary 
‘Tuck, who’s worked very hard and had the chance to work 
with Jorge a lot more than I because Jorge came through 
the minor leagues. Most people probably don’t know that 
Jorge was a middle infielder who was converted to catcher 
and that’s not easy to do. Through the hard work that peo- 
ple don’t see that he does everyday — in the bullpen we 
work out with Tuckie — Jorge has improved a lot. When 
you can steal strikes for your pitcher...putting the hitter on 
the defense is a big part of this game. A lot of people won’t 
notice that because he makes it look so good they just as- 
sume they’re strikes and a lot of times they’re not strikes. 

The future for Jorge is very bright. I think the possibil- 
ities for Jorge are endless. To me, I believe if things go 
Jorge’s way, if he’s able to stay healthy and stay on the same 
path he’s on now — what I mean by that is work ethic and 
focus — he can be the best overall catcher in the game. 
And you're talking about some pretty good catchers out 
there right now. When you're talking about his defense — 
catching the ball, framing the ball, blocking the ball, 
throwing the ball, calling a game — he has a chance to be 
the best in all those areas. Pudge [Ivan Rodriguez] throws 
very well, Jorge is just a close step behind him. So that’s the 
one area someone might have an advantage on him. And 
he’s a switch-hitter with power from both sides of the plate 
and to have that in any ballplayer, and especially a catcher, 
that’s rare. He hits for average, that’s rare for a catcher. 
Physically, there’s going to be a time when he plays every- 
day and he’s not going to play four or five times a week and 
get to rest two or three days a week, so he’ll have to learn 
to prepare himself. He’s in great shape, he works out so I 
think the future’s very bright. 

When it comes to our relationship, we’ve had a great 
relationship all along. For me, God is in charge of where 
I’m gonna be this year, next year, so no matter what my re- 
lationship with Jorge is, it’s not going to matter. Jorge and 
I bring a friendly, competitive spirit to the game and we try 
to make each other better. We pick each other up all the 
time, we talk about the situations. If Jorge catches the first 
game of a series, I ask, “What did you see tonight that can 
help me the next game?” and vice versa. We talk about 
pitch selection. We talk about everything. 

We have the same agent. Some catchers might be un- 
comfortable with having the same agent in the same place, 
but it doesn’t bother me one bit. I want to help Jorge as 
much as I can. I’m going to be out of this game and Jorge 
is still going to be playing and I would love to say that I 
played with Jorge Posada and that he’s the best catcher in 
baseball. I think he has the opportunity to be that. He’s a 
wonderful kid with a great heart who has a lot of energy 
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A PERFECT EXAMPLE: Proof of how far Posada has come along was that 
he caught David Wells’ perfect game and, subsequently, joined Wells on a 
trip to City Hall. 


who loves to play the game. We pump each other up. Like 
I said, it’s a friendly, competitive nature. We both have 
worked hard since we’ve been together with the help of 
Gary Tuck who’s been very helpful. He pushes us and we 
push each other. The bottom line for Jorge and I is to win 
another World Series. If things work out and we get a few 
breaks this year I think we have the opportunity to do that 
and itll be great for both of us. 

New York’s one of the more difficult places to play be- 
cause you’re under a microscope at all times. New York is 
also one of the most enjoyable places to play when you talk 
about things to do, the city, what it has to offer. It’s just a 
wonderful place. Jorge, somewhat like myself, was under 
some fire when he was first here, Jorge more for being 
young and inexperienced, and me for replacing Mike Stan- 
ley. But, nevertheless, he was under fire. Jorge didn’t back 
down and wasn’t intimidated by the press, he just contin- 
ued to work hard and do the things he had to do to get bet- 
ter. He knew, and we talked about, inexperience is a very 
tough part of the game, especially when you’re a catcher 
and you have so many things you're responsible for. You 
have 11 pitchers, you have to be the eyes and ears of the 
manager, you have to work with the pitching coach, you 
have so many things you have to work with and learn. 
Jorge didn’t back down and he didn’t shrivel up or go into 
a little cage. Jorge continued to be the outgoing person 
that he was and he knew his time would come where he 
would really shine and show people what he could do. 
That’s not easy. And you’re not going to be able to find 
many ballplayers who could do that. 
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BY BOB KLAPISCH 


Life in the Pen 


For 162 games a season, relievers have to be 
on call at any moment to rescue their team 
in peril. Now here is the story of what 
happens before that moment comes. 


ver wonder what the Yankee 

bullpen corps does while David 

Cone is smothering hitters, in- 

ning after inning? Depending 
on the day, the score and the rule of 
etiquette — which can change by the 
inning — a reliever is either: 

a) trying to stay in touch with the 
game, pitch-by-pitch, from 500 feet 
away — without much success. 

b) trying to make the innings race a 
little faster — with much success. 

c) trying not have a cup of water 
thrown in his face, which can occur for 
any number of infractions, starting 
with not asking for the water in the 
proper manner. 

Welcome to the secret society be- 
yond the center field wall, a place where 
relievers often have to struggle to re- 
main sane. Think of it: from the first in- 
ning until at least the fifth, the relievers 
are virtually invisible, which might ex- 
plain why Mariano Rivera said, “baseball 
can be pretty boring sometimes.” And 
that’s why the Yankee relievers have in- 
vented several ways to kill the time — 
just like any laborer heading to the office 
for the start of a long work-day. 

A little background first: Joe Torre 
has no specific requirement governing 
his relievers’ pre-appearance activities. 
Which means, if they want to spend a 
few innings in the clubhouse, or in the 
players’ lounge, they’re free to do so. 
In fact, Rivera could even watch Cone 
or Wells from the dugout, if he had 
the inspiration. 
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But like any good reliever, Rivera 
said, “my place is in the bullpen.” 

But that’s not to say the dugout is 
necessarily the Yankees’ only in-game 
headquarters. Actually, the Bombers 
move in a steady flow, back and forth 
between the dugout, the tunnel leading 
up to the clubhouse, and the clubhouse 
itself, where the players’ lounge is well- 
stocked with cold drinks and neatly ap- 
pointed with deep leather couches. 

One other thing: the lounge also has 
a wide-screen TV, which is always tuned 
to the on-going Yankee game. That’s a 
help to a designated hitter like Darryl 
Strawberry, who might want a sense of 
the home plate umpire’s strike zone. 
And it sure benefits a reliever who wants 
to know how opposing hitters are at- 
tacking the ball on a certain day. 

The reason a reliever has to go to 
the players’ lounge to watch television 
is because there’s no TV in the bullpen. 
And that’s because, in Graeme Lloyd’s 
words, “too many people can walk 
around out there. I have a feeling a TV 
set wouldn’t last too long out there.” 

All of this explains why ‘Torre is so 
casual about the traffic-flow between 
the dugout, bullpen and clubhouse. As 
he put it, “When you first start manag- 
ing, you want everyone in the dugout 
all the time, but you learn pretty quick- 
ly that it’s not possible. 

“Someone’s going to the bathroom, 
or getting taped up or changing his 
shirt, or someone just wants to go up 
to the clubhouse to practice his swing. 


It’s not a big deal.” 

Still, the manager’s eyebrows were 
raised in disbelief one day during July’s 
heat wave when he saw that his bench 
was empty — long and flat and body- 
less. It took a moment for the shock to 
sink in. Then it hit Torre: the Yankees 
were hitting. 

“I mean, usually it’s the other way 
around: when you're in the field, ifa cou- 
ple of [subs] are in the clubhouse, that’s 
when the bench can get a little thin,” 
Torre said. “But it’s been so hot lately, 
everyone’s been in the clubhouse.” 

Torre has only one rule about 
dugout-attendance: make sure there 
are enough bodies present so, in his 
words, “if we get into a fight, we can 
defend ourselves. I tell my guys, ‘Just 
give me a good number.” But beyond 
that, every Yankee is free to negotiate 
his own truce with the sun and the heat 
and the one-sided games the Yankees 
have played so often this summer. 

So how does a Yankee reliever cope 
on those days when the starter does- 
n’t need help? When he’s bored of the 
clubhouse, has no further need for 
the TV set and has no desire to sit in 
the dugout? That’s when he heads out 
to the bullpen — and into the sepa- 
rate universe. 

The reason the culture is so differ- 
ent beyond center field is geographical, 
actually. Jeff Nelson admitted, “A lot of 
times you really don’t know what's 
going on from pitch to pitch. You can 
see the action, but you have no clue 


about pitch location, and what kind of 
strike zone an umpire has that day.” 

Maybe it’s self-preservation, but the 
relievers live by a wide-ranging set of 
rules that govern their behavior during 
the game. Mike Stanton said, “Some of 
them can never be told in print,” but 
among the milder laws is one that says 
anyone caught not clapping for a Yan- 
kee run in the first five innings is met 
with a slap on the head. 

Water is a critical issue — especial- 
ly during a heat wave. Relievers are al- 
lowed to ask each other for a cup of 
water, but, in Nelson’s words, “If you 
don’t ask politely, if you don’t say, ‘May 
I have a cup of water, sir?’ you get that 
water thrown in your face. 

“John] Wetteland was the one that 
started all this,” Nelson said. “He was 
crazy. His thing was, if you didn’t ask 
politely amd you didn’t say what you 
needed the water for, you got a slap in 
the head and you got the water thrown 
in your face.” 

Birthdays are dangerous times, as 
well. The celebrant is treated to a sur- 
prise blend of mayonnaise, ketchup, 
syrup, or as Stanton put it, “anything 
we can find.” Once the brew is ready, 
the surprise is unveiled — poured all 
over the birthday-boy’s crisp, white 
Pinstripes. 

There’s a rule about complaining, 
too: no complaining. Which is why re- 
lievers live in a separate society — safe- 
ly imprisoned by the centerfield wall. 

“We have to be that way, because if 
you spend the first five innings trying 
to stay mentally prepared, by the time 
you get in the game, you’re either too 


drained or too wound up,” Stanton 
said. “So this is a way to kill time.” 

Oh, there’s one other ironclad law: 
no trespassing in the bullpen. That in- 
cludes position players and particularly 
starting pitchers on a day off. 

“Any starter who shows his face in 
the bullpen gets pummeled,” Stanton 
said without a smile. That’s not always 
true, of course, since a starting pitcher 
warms up before the game in the 
bullpen. But that’s long before the re- 
lievers arrive. Once there, the bullpen- 
corps is on its own, often having to de- 
fend itself against hostile fans when the 
Yankees are on the road. 

There are several American League 
ballparks which offer the loud fan an 
in-your-face chance to intimidate a re- 
liever. The Kingdome, for instance, 
located its bullpens just beyond the 
first and third base lines, which means 
a reliever warming up is only inches 
from the crowd. 

Nelson said, “Generally you learn to 
block those things out,” but it does take 
practice. And even when the bullpen is 
recessed, and placed behind the out- 
field walls, there’s no guarantee of safe- 
ty. Nelson said, “When I was with the 
Mariners, Baltimore was bad, but 
Boston was usually the worst, in terms 
of fans. Yankee fans were pretty tough, 
too, especially during the playoffs.” 

Who among us can forget the 1995 
division series with the Mariners — a 
showdown so dramatic, Cone said the 
Stadium had “an edge to it.” He was 
taking about the near-hostile atmos- 
phere inside the ballpark, which Nel- 
son experienced first hand. 


“The first day we were here [in the 
Stadium] there was hardly any security 
near the bullpen,” Nelson said, “and 
when I was warming up, just about 
ready to go in the game, some guy 
pours beer all over me.” 

The right-hander shook his head 
and laughed, recalling the odd sensa- 
tion of pitching while soaked in Bud- 
weiser. “There wasn’t a thing we could 
do about it, either,” Nelson said. “You 
don’t want to start a fight with them, 
and besides, there wasn’t any security 
to help us out.” 

That problem was rectified before 
Game Two, and Nelson now says the 
Stadium fans — even the ones who are 
seated near the visitors’ bullpen — are 
kinder and less inclined towards vio- 
lence. But that still doesn’t answer a re- 
liever’s age-old dilemma. 

What does a reliever with time on 
his hands do to melt the innings? 
Rivera admits to spending “maybe an 
inning or two, once in a while” cooling 
off in the players’ lounge, but his oblig- 
ation, as a reliever, is to never desert his 
bullpen or his late-inning brethren. 

“That where I live. That’s where 
you find me, bro,” Rivera said. “You 
can’t ask for anything better than that.” 

Actually, Rivera thinks a small air 
conditioner might’ve helped in the pen 
this summer, especially when July 
threatened to bake the Yankees out of 
the Bronx. 

But rules are rules: Rivera would 
have had to ask politely. 


Bob Klapisch is the baseball colummist for 
the Newark Star Ledger. 
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GROWING UP 

First Position Ever Played: Shortstop. 
Age When I Started Playing Base- 
ball: I was really young. In an organized 
team, maybe five years old, in a league 
called “Tadpoles.” The coaches would 
pitch underhanded. 

Favorite Team as a Kid: Astros. 
Favorite Player: Ozzie Smith. 

First Job/Salary: I stocked toys at 
Houston Jewelry & Distributing. The 
store had jewelry, but it also had every- 
thing else. It had different sections — 
like TVs and housewares. I was 14, 
making minimum wage, $3.25, back 
then [1982]. It was around Christmas- 
time, it was the first real job I had. 
Childhood Ambitions: To be a fire- 
man, everyone wanted to be a fireman, 
and a baseball player. I always had 
that dream of playing in the major 
leagues and I think every kid 
liked fire trucks. a 
If I Couldn’t Be Baseball / 
player, I’d Be: I was al- 
ways real good in math. I 
would probably be doing 
something with numbers. I 
was always good in school, 
all my math classes, 
geometry and 
trigonometry, so 
maybe some type 
of accounting. 


MY 
FAVORITE « 
Movie That I Can 
Watch Often: We 
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BY KARA McGOVERN 


go to a lot of movies, my wife and I. It 
would be so easy to name all the popu- 
lar ones like Titanic, but there are so 
many movies, even way back such as 
Stripes and those types of movies. 
Restaurants: The three main cities 
where we spend our time are New York, 
Houston and Minneapolis. One of my 
favorites in New York is Nobu, it’s in the 
Greenwich village area, we really liked 
that. It’s Japanese, they have sushi and all 
types of cooked and raw food. In Hous- 
ton, La Griglia, and in Minneapolis, the 
MPLS Cafe. 

Ice Cream Flavor: Coffee or Mud Pie 
Breeze from Dairy Queen. 

Superhero: The group of them they 
had — the one show where they had 
Mighty Mouse, Superman, Rubberband 
Man, Diaper Man. 

First Car: Datsun B210, it was old 
and a hand-me-down. My sis- 
» ter used it for awhile and 
then I got it. 

Sport to Watch: Basket- 
LA ball. 

éme=—q Athletes That I 
Watch: Michael 
Jordan and Mark 
McGwire. I have 
/ season tickets to 
, the Timberwolves 
and if I’m in town 
when Chicago is there I 
will definitely go. 
(3)! That would be a 
ss guy that I would 


Pom --p. continue to pay to 
ow ] C see. For baseball, I 


Getting Person 


Chuck Knoblauch is living every little kid’s 
dream — including his own — playing 
Major League Baseball. 


would pay to see this whole team [the 
Yankees], but also someone like Mark 
McGwire, who is a great person and can 
do amazing things. 

Major League Cities: New York City 
and Chicago. 

Ballpark: The Ballpark at Arlington. 
Television Show: Beverly Hills, 90210 
and Melrose Place. 

Hobby: I do have a collection of 
these limited nutcrackers. They’re 
different figures — they might be 
presidents or kings, they’re made in 
Germany. 


ON THE FIELD 

Best Manager in Minors: Ron Gar- 
denhire. We went to the big leagues at 
the same time in ’91 and he was a 
coach. 

Biggest Influence on My Career So 
Far: My Dad and Wayne Terwilliger. 
Greatest Joy in My Career So Far: 
Winning the World Series in 1991. 
The Player I Feel Will Make the 
Best Manager Someday: Paul Moli- 
tor. 

The Players I Learned the Most 
from: A lot of them — Kirby Puckett, 
Chili Davis, Paul Molitor. 

Toughest Pitcher ’ve Ever Faced: 
David Cone was always the pitcher 
that was nasty, but I had success 
against him. 

If I Could Be Teammates with Any 
Yankee Alive or Dead He Would 
Be: Lou Gehrig. 

Recreational Sport I Play When 
Not Playing Baseball: Rollerblading. 
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BY JIM MORRISON 


A Wanted Man 


In addition to being the shortstop for 
the Yankees and the possible MVP of the 
American League, Derek Jeter has no 
shortage of demands off the field. 


ear Kinsley, Melissa, 

Jake, Sahik, Mon- 

ette and all you 

moms writing for 
your daughters, Derek Jeter 
will answer your letters. Just 
be patient. For now, though, 
his priority is winning a 
World Series. 

“T fell behind,” he said, 
apologetically about the 
boxes of mail beside his 
locker. “Pll catch up in the 
off season.” 

That is when he will an- 
swer the letter from a 9- 
year-old Orioles fan, who is 
also a Jeter fan. And the note 
from a 14-year-old who 
asks, “What’s up Jete?” and 
decorates her envelope with 
Bugs Bunny stickers. As well 
as the message from an 8- 
year-old who said she has 50 
of his rookie cards. 

In those boxes of mail are testimo- 
nials, too, telling Jeter how he is a role 
model, how fans admire the way he 
plays on the field and lives off the field. 
On some days, there are gifts, often 
flowers and Beanie Babies, as well as 
requests to stop by a birthday party or 
a slumber party. 

The mail keeps piling up. Jeter re- 
ceives about 60 missives a day, three 
times more than any other Yankee. 

The bulging mailbags are evidence 
of the increasing pop idol status of 
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Manhattan’s most eligible shortstop. 
On a team with many stars of equal in- 
tensity, he is emerging as the North 
Star, the brightest in the constellation. 

“Jeter has obtained the type of fame 
at an early age that almost transcends 
the game,” said David Cone, who 
knows something about being young 
and on a contending team in New York. 
“It’s very unique. Every city we go to, 
there are fans who want to see Derek.” 

While Jeter is not yet muscling 
Michael Jordan off the pedestal as 
sport’s most marketed man, he’s clearly 


HELPING THE KIDDIES: Derek Jeter’s Turn 2 Foun- 
dation has already earned $500,000 for programs 
motivating kids to avoid drugs and alcohol. 


become one of baseball’s marquee play- 
ers. He’s appeared on the Late Show 
with David Letterman and joined team- 
mate Bernie Williams on Seinfeld. He’s 
been featured on MTV's Fanatic series. 
He also jumped from the back pages to 
the gossip pages. He’s dating Mariah 
Carey. He’s not dating Mariah Carey. 
He’s shopping with Tyra Banks. He 
knows Idalis, the cool MTV VJ. 

And who can count the magazine 
covers? “Iwo Sports Illustrated covers. 
One for GQ this September, thanks to 
the response from a fashion spread he 
posed for the previous year. People 
named him one of its 50 most beautiful 
people last year, an honor that earned 
him a day of ribbing from teammates. 

Remember, this is just the begin- 
ning. He’s 24, with his best baseball — 
and maybe a batting title and an MVP 
award — ahead of him. 

Madison Avenue has noticed. This 
summer, Michael’s shoe company, Nike, 
stepped up to the plate and outbid adidas 
with a deal promising him national ex- 
posure during the playoffs. “We felt the 
need to increase Derek’s exposure, his 
marketability potential and take him to 
the next level,” says Casey Close, his 
agent at the high-powered International 
Management Group. 

Skippy inked him this summer, too, 
promising to put his mug on its labels 
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THE FULL COURT PRESS: The demands for 
Jeter’s time have been overwhelming at times 
for such a young player. 


and featuring him, and only him, the 
first spokesperson for the peanut but- 
ter, in a sweepstakes campaign. The 
winner gets a mini clinic with Jeter 
next summer. Discover already had 
been featuring him in television com- 
mercials admitting he can’t cook and 
using his credit card to orchestrate a 
stay-at-home date. 

It’s not just his pan-ethnic good looks 
(his mother is white; his father is black) 
that make him appealing. It’s his quiet 
grace on and off the field. It seems as if 
Jeter would rather strike out four times 
(in a win, of course) than talk about him- 
self. His Turn 2 Foundation already has 
raised $500,000 for programs motivat- 
ing kids to avoid drugs and alcohol. 

“He’s probably one of the few guys, 
because of his looks and his image and 
his charisma, who maybe has as many 
female fans as male fans,” Close said. 

No doubting that. During the Yan- 
kees’ ticker tape parade in 1996, 
women held up signs with marriage 
proposals. A couple of months later, 
Jeter’s mid-afternoon arrival at the 
Yankee Fan Fest set off a frenzy. Fans 
lunged for him and he was hustled into 
a side room to catch his breath. 

Arrive early at a game and see the 
fans in Number 2 jerseys several fans 
deep along the foul line aching for an 
autograph. Listen when Jeter comes to 
the plate at Yankee Stadium and the 
screams are reminiscent of those for 
John, Paul, George and Ringo’s appear- 
ance across town three decades earlier. 
Check the world wide web and there are 
dozens of pages devoted to Derek with 
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titles like, “My Derek Jeter Obsession,” 
“Jenn’s Jeter Joy,” “Amy’s Eye Candy” 
and “My Derek Jeter Dream World.” 
Jeter’s status as a teen idol is cemented 
by the obsession of his web fans, who 
claim to know his shoe size (11 1/2), his 
favorite food (chicken parmigiana), his 
favorite ice cream flavor (chocolate) and 
his favorite actor (Samuel L. Jackson). 

There’s even an ode to Jeter from 
an on-line fan. “Wearing those Pin- 
stripes looking so fine,” she writes in 
part. “If I had one wish, it would be 
that he was mine.” 

Since Jeter grew up dreaming of be- 
coming a Yankee, and then won a World 
Championship in his Rookie of the Year 
season, you might cut him some slack 
for, uh, being a little impressed with 
himself. But there’s not a hint of that. 
While he’s become more vocal and more 
of a joker in the Yankees locker room 
these days, he remains almost shy talk- 
ing about himself. He actually calls his 
manager Mr. ‘Torre. 

But then big heads of any kind 
weren't tolerated around the 
Jeter household in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Derek’s _ father, 
Charles, played shortstop at 
Fisk University in Nashville, 
but wasn’t good enough to 
make the bigs. He ended up 
earning a Ph.D., then work- 
ing as a drug counselor (he’s 
now the executive director of 
the Turn 2 Foundation). 

Even in high school, Jeter 
was a hit with the girls. But Charles 
and Dorothy Jeter made sure their 
boy stayed grounded. “If you had a big 
head you couldn’t go to my house,” Jeter 
explained one day at his locker before 
batting practice. “I just never re- 
ally liked people who talked 
about themselves all the time. 
Talways said I’d never end up 
like that.” 

He hasn’t. Getung Jeter 
to talk about himself is more 
difficult than getting through 
the Lincoln Tunnel on a hol- 
iday weekend. Ask him about 
his accomplishments, and he’ll 
mutter something about how 
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baseball is a humbling game, how he’ll be 
satisfied when he goes a season without 
an error and hits 1.000. 

He’s coolly comfortable with his 
celebrity. He’s one of the few Yankees 
who live in Manhattan. “Love it. I love 
Manhattan,” he said drawing out the 
word “love.” 

What he especially loves to do is go 
out to eat. And sleep late. He describes 
the attention as “overwhelming at 
times,” but doesn’t seem to mind it. 

The photo shoots, though, have 
made him respect the work models do. 
“Photo shoots are hard, man,” he said. 
“Smiling all the time.” Then he caught 
himself and broke into a sheepish grin. 
“T’m not complaining,” he added. “I’m 
just saying they’re hard. I don’t see 
how someone can be a model.” 

In fact, the first and last thing Jeter 
talks about when asked about his celebri- 
ty is his work on the field. He knows that 
is what generates the magazine covers, 
the sitcom appearances and all those 

letters waiting for a reply. 
“There are so many 
things that you could 
do, that people want 
you to do,” Jeter 
said. “But you have 
to understand that 
baseball comes first. 

What you do on 

the field is more 

important than 

anything 
else.” 
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Sting-Rey Chalk up another routine day at the office for Mets’ acrobatic shortstop Rey Ordonez. 


FiyBoys 


In this season of record breaking and 
home run chasing, some of the game’s 
most acrobatic defensive plays have been 
overshadowed...though hardly forgotten. 
So catch your breath. It’s time to get 
airborne and flash some leather. 
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Lickety-split There’s no time for feet-planting, as Eric Young tames the Cubs by turning two. 


Raising Arizona When it comes to levitation (and turning double plays), Andy is crazy like a Fox. 
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1997 WoRLD SERIES. 7TH GAME. 10TH 
inning. Now pitching for the Cleveland 
Indians, Charles Nagy, making his first 
relief appearance of the year and the sec- 
ond of his career. 

Extreme measures? Not in the Post 
Season when it’s a whole different 
strategical world. Conventional strategy 
is often tossed away. “No tomorrows” 
can completely change playing roles. 

/oluminous scouting reports sometimes 
overwhelm players and managers. 

And every move of even the most mi- 
croscopic importance gets scrutinized, 
analyzed and otherwise smothered with 
attention as if it were a previously undis- 
covered section of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Post Season baseball has always been 
that way. However in this modern era of 
expanded playoffs, more Post Season 
games are played now than ever before. 
And the explosion of media outlets has 
created a cacophony of commentary and 
second-guessing that has placed the 
modern playoffs and World Series under 
the microscope, with the moves and 
non-moves of managers becoming the 
object of unprecedented debate. 

Now in reality, the decision to use 
Nagy asa reliever was actually a no-brainer fi Indians man- 
ager Mike Hargrove. “In a deciding game, every pitcher is 
available,” says Hargrove. “I had already used four relievers 
and you don’t know how many extra innings you’re going to 
play. So using Charlie there when I know he is capable of 
going six or seven innings, that’s the move to make.” 

The fact that Nagy was in the bullpen on that muggy 
night in Florida was the product of Hargrove’s decision 24 
hours earlier to start rookie Jaret Wright in the seventh 
game against the Marlins instead of Nagy. And that’s a 
whole other story, related to how well Wright had per- 
formed in the Post Season, how Nagy’s stuff was not 100 
percent because of elbow fatigue and other factors. 

But the permutations involved in one pitching move un- 
derscores an undeniable fact of Post Season baseball life. For 
as you tune in this October, be aware that the game being 
managed in the season’s penultimate games is not necessari- 
ly the same game managed on a sleepy midsummer night. 

“J needed to go through it for a while to realize the dif- 
ference between managing in the season and managing in 
the playoffs,” says Hargrove, who has taken Cleveland to 
the playoffs four straight years. “You aren’t going to sud- 
denly do things you haven’t done all year. Your personnel 
doesn’t all of a sudden change. You don’t start trying to steal 
bases if that’s something you couldn’t do all season. 

“To me, the difference is in the timing of your decisions. 
If you’re in a position for a hit and run, 
if you're in position to pinch-hit for a 
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BY PETER PASCARELLI 


good matchup, in the Post Season you'd 
rather be guilty of doing something too 
soon rather than too late. If it feels right, 
it might even be earlier in the game than 
you'd normally pull the trigger. In the 
Post Season, you better make the move 
when you have the chance. 

“In the playoffs, you have to push 
things. There is so much less margin for 
error. You have to win today. It makes 
everything different.” 

One by-product of pushing the ac- 
tion is the absence of common baseball 
niceties should a team take a healthy 
lead in a Post Season game. 

“Overall, you play the game the same 
way, you do all your normal stuff,” says 
the Braves’ Bobby Cox, who entering 
this year had managed 72 Post Season 
games in the ’90s. 

“Still, there are some things you're 
going to do differently in the playoffs. 
Say you have a 9-1 lead in the sixth or 
seventh inning. During the season, you 
won't let a guy hit 3-0 or you won’t run 
because you don’t want to embarrass 
anyone. Maybe you might rest a few 
regulars with a big lead. 

“But in the playoffs, I think you have 
to keep pouring it on if you have the op- 
portunity: You’re going to keep swing- 
ing 3 and 0, you’re going to keep push- 
ing things because you can never take a 
playoff game for granted.” 

Difficulty might arise when that 
added urgency unsettles a team. It is a 
form of overkill that distract players. 
And the tone must be set before a pitch 
is thrown, in devising a strategic balancing act over how a 
team prepares for each Post Season round. On the one hand, 
every team must digest the scouting reports on their oppo- 
nent. On the other hand, you run the risk of drowning in the 
sea of batting tendencies charts, pitching sequences, radar 
gun readings, averages by counts and all the rest of the data. 

“We get a pretty large amount of scouting information 
as we approach the playoffs,” says Cox. “And it’s very valu- 
able stuff, particularly late in the season when you look 
through how some things may have changed over the 
course of the year. 

“But it’s not like we haven’t been using information all 
year. We have meetings on the first day of every series to go 
over the team we're playing. So until we get to the World 
Series, I don’t know how much meetings and scouting re- 
ports we might really need. We know the teams in our own 
league pretty darned well. And by October, what can any- 
one do that much differently? 

Many clubs can fall victim to over- 
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Cleveland’s Mike Hargrove (right), 
who has managed more than 70 
Post Season games in the“90s, 
knows that every pitcher is avail- 
able during October: 


"| THINK YOU HAVE TO KEEP 
POURING IT ON IF YOU HAVE 
THE OPPORTUNITY...BECAUSE 
YOU CAN NEVER TAKE A 
PLAYOFF GAME FOR GRANTED.” 


—BRAVES MANAGER BOBBY COX 
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A MATTER OF OPINION 


Voluminous preparation for the World Series is not just a product of our 
computer age of the 1990s. Nineteen years ago, Earl Weaver kept his data 
on little index cards, stuffed in a plastic box and carted around next to his 
cartons of Raleigh cigarettes in his Baltimore Orioles equipment bag. 
But prior to the 1979 World Series, Weaver depended on a group of Orioles 
scouts for information on Pittsburgh. On the day before Game 1, the scouts ar- 
rived in the clubhouse for what would be a two-hour meeting with the play- 
ers. When it broke up, it revealed the classic conflict between the need for 
being prepared and the need for a player to rely on his own personal strength. 
“We heard how Willie Stargell had better than average Major League power and that | should try to throw 
a fastball inside,” says Hall of Famer Jim Palmer. “Now, if you had a good enough fastball, maybe you get it 
by him inside. But my fastball by then wasn’t going to go anywhere but into the right-field bleachers. 
“Earl would argue that you have to be the report. | would argue that you have to go with your best pitch. 
And that’s how most of that meeting ended up going. It was actually pretty entertaining.” 
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’ Sear for Sports 


Rings Don’t Make 
the Champion 


The World Series: Ernie Banks never played 
in one; Yogi Berra played in more than any- 
one. Both Hall of Famers have plenty to say 
about the greatest show in sports. 


ERNIE BANKS PHOTOGRAPHED BY SANDRO 


realized beyond one’s wildest imagining, while others remain forever 


unrealized. ® Such is the case with regard to their connection with: 
the World Series. When Berra hung up his catcher’s gear in 1965 after - 


19 seasons and three American League Most Valuable Player awards, 
he had played in a record 14 World Series and was a member of 10 
championship teams. Banks stopped “playing two” in 1971, also after 
a splendid 19-year-career that included two National League MVPs, 
but an appearance in the Fall Classic forever eluded him. @ Banks 


YOGI BERRA PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOHN EMERSON 


lew York Yankee. The Bombers owned 
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Cubs were usually buried near the bottom of the NL. Despite the dis- 


parity in their teams’ fortunes, both men possess a great appreciation 
for what the World Series meant to them as ballplayers and still means 
to them today. @ Recently, writers Fred Mitchell and David Falkner 
visited with Banks and Berra, respectively, to talk about life in the Ma- 
jors, the game and its participants, and their thoughts on and recol- 
lections of the sport’s pinnacle event: the World Series. 


The Game I Never Played 


By Ernie Banks with Fred Mitchell 


THE QUALITY OF ANY PROFESSIONAL ATHLETE’S CAREER 
often is measured by his championship game appearances. 

But never playing in a World Series during my 19 
years in the Major Leagues with the Chicago Cubs has 
left me with a curious mix of emotions. Since retiring 
from baseball in 1972 and being honored with a Hall of 
Fame induction, I have come to appreciate my experi- 
ences on and off the field, especially my great friendships 
and acquaintances made over the years. 

Iam proud to say that because of the exposure I received 
in the game of baseball, I have traveled around the world 

and been recognized as far away as Hong Kong. I once had 

an opportunity to meet the Pope at the Vatican. Pres- 
ident Gerald Ford invited me to accompany him 

on Air Force One to the baseball All-Star Game 

in Philadelphia in 1976. President Ronald 
Reagan invited me to the White House for 
lunch and I presented him with a Cubs 
cap. Sure, I never made it to the World 

Series, but to be recognized by young 

people and by experienced people is a 

wonderful thrill. The international ex- 

posure of the Cubs has been just as great 
as the seventh game of a World Series. 

Toward the middle of my career—in 

the middle and late ’60s—getting to the 

World Series became a very big part of 

my whole way of thinking. It became 

practically an obsession. I knew that time 
was running short for me and I really 
wanted to play in the World Series. 

The closer I got to the end of my career, 
the more pronounced that urge became in my life to 
reach the ultimate championship showcase for my 

sport. In 1969, when baseball started divisional play, my 
desire to reach the World Series was overwhelming. I 
said to myself: “This is it!” 

Before the 1969 season, I even dreamed about getting 
to the World Series. I meditated over it. I talked to other 
f players who had been in the World Series, such as 
. Roberto Clemente, Hank Aaron, Stan Musial and Al 

Kaline, and I asked them what it was like. I was trying 
to prepare myself if the Cubs had gotten there. 

I always wondered what it would be like with the 
eteratg tec tet _. mass of media covering the World Series—the ten- 
sions, the anxiety. I was sort of getting prepared 
__ for the whole scene. 

RRR Musial would tell me: “Ernie, the whole orga- 
nization is under the spotlight when your team is 
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in the World Series, from the general manager all the 
way down to the clubhouse guy. To win a world champi- 
onship, there cannot be any friction anywhere.” 

I used to watch the games very carefully on television. 
I would listen to every comment and interview. It was al- 
most as if I was there, the way I watched it so closely. I 
would see a player such as Eddie Mathews of the Mil- 
waukee Braves step up to the plate in the World Series in 
1958, and I would say to myself: “I wonder what I would 
do in this situation? How would I react?” 

I am 67 years old now and, over the years, many peo- 
ple have asked me whether I would have remained with 
the Cubs if free agency had been in place during my 
prime. Well, I must admit, when free agency came along 
in baseball in the 1970s, I asked myself what I would 
have done. I mean, the Yankees were winning the World 
Series a lot during the years that I 
was playing. And Milwaukee won a 
lot of games, too. But I’ve always 
felt that Chicago is the city that I 
love the most. I love the attitude of 
the people, the businesses, the pol- 
itics. I learned a lot of that from 
the late Cubs broadcaster Jack 
Brickhouse, because Jack typified 
the true spirit of Chicago. 

I thought Chicago was a perfect 
balance for me and my family. Play- 
ing all day games at home in those 
days was a key factor. And having all 
of our games televised on WGN- 
TV in those days provided our 
Cubs with greater exposure than 
most of the other Major League clubs. Plus, I could be at 
home at night with my family, and go to Little League 
games. Even if there had been an opportunity to go some- 
where else, I definitely would have stayed in Chicago. 

Many athletes think the grass (and the money) is 
greener in another city. But there are other important 
factors to weigh besides finances. I have talked to quite a 
few of today’s players who have moved around to a lot of 
teams. I tell them that I know they would have been bet- 
ter off with one team. I think loyalty wins over every- 
thing. If I had played for several different teams in my ca- 
reer, I certainly would not be known as Mr. Cub today. I 
feel unique and special in my life now because of that. To 
me, the greatest joy an athlete can have is to make com- 
mitments to the community or city where he is playing. 

Even though I didn’t play in the World Series, I have 
learned from many people around baseball that long-range 
winning is capturing the respect of your community, your 
family and friends, and the media. That is real meaningful. 
I think Michael Jordan always mentions that sort of loyal- 
ty factor, too. I feel blessed and overjoyed to have played 
sports in America. My World Series is loyalty. 


Il was 39 
years old in that 
769 season when 

the New York 
Mets overtook us 
late that summer. 
I know that oppor- 
tunity is gone...but 
when I see my 
teammates, and 
we talk, it still 
hurts. 


I know everybody wants to get to the World Series, 
and I know the money nowadays is incredible. But I 
think those tangible rewards, in memory, will disappear. 
The money goes. But staying in one place and displaying 
true loyalty overcomes everything. 

I respect the fact that players such as Yogi Berra played 
in so many World Series. Yogi played in 14 World Series 
and his Yankees won 10 of them. I am like a student with 
the teacher around players such as Yogi. I miss some of 
the bonding that comes from winning a championship. 
You see that with the Yankees, who all stay together. 

I used to play in a lot of the Oldtimers games and I 
would be the only one in most of them who had not played 
in the World Series. So guys like Willie Mays and Reggie 
Jackson used to kid me. They would say, “Why are they in- 
troducing you? You never played in a World Series.” I was 
kind of like the odd child, the odd- 
ball. But now a lot of them have 
great sympathy for me. And many 
of the great athletes of my time can 
empathize with me. I have talked 
with Jim Brown, who didn’t make it 
to the Super Bowl. I talked to Fer- 
gie Jenkins, a great pitcher who did- 
n’t make it to the World Series. We 
are all sort of gravitating to a little 
club of people who almost made it. 

I actually feel most sorry for my 
former Cubs teammates who did 
not make it to the World Series. 

Sometimes I want to cry when I 
see some of my former teammates 
like Ron Santo, Glenn Beckert, 
Don Kessinger, Billy Williams and Willie Smith at the 
Cubs Fans Convention in Chicago. I take the responsibil- 
ity for not getting us to the World Series, because I was the 
senior player on that team. I feel as if I let them down. I 
love them. Guys like Kenny Holtzman, Al Spangler and 
Randy Hundley. We talk and laugh and we chat about our 
families and jobs. But when I leave them, it really hurts. 

There were a lot of social changes going on in Chicago 
and around the country in 1969. And if we had won that 
year, I believe it would have changed all of that. It would 
have created a greater hope for people that we all could live 
together in harmony. That is what I thought about a lot. 

I was 39 years old in that ’69 season when the New York 
Mets overtook us late that summer. We all just played our 
hearts out that year. I just wanted to be a greater leader for 
my teammates. It was very painful to me. I know that op- 
portunity is gone, and I have worked very hard to release 
it. But when I see my teammates, and we talk, it still hurts. 


Ernie Banks was inducted into the Baseball Hall of Fame in 
1977. Fred Mitchell has been a sportswriter with the Chicago 
Tribune for 25 years and is the author of four books. 


There Was Always October 


By Yogi Berra with David Falkner 


I USED TO GET NERVOUS BEFORE THE FIRST PITCH OF | 
the season and before the first pitch of the World Series. 


I was lucky I guess because I had the chance to get ner- 
vous 19 times on Opening Day and 14 times in the World 
Series playing with the New York Yankees. But the funny 
thing was that after the first pitch, the butterflies always 
left. I loved playing ball and especially in the Series where 
everything was on the line. It was beautiful. People al- 
ways look at me when I use that word. With all that pres- 
sure, what’s beautiful? It’s all in the way you see things. I 
was in the D-Day Invasion in 
World War II. I was in a group that 
went ashore before the army did. 
There’s a movie out now (Saving 
Private Ryan) where it looks like 
Hell itself—which it was. But to 
me, it looked like the Fourth of 
July. I was in an armored rocket 
boat and all I could think of was 
how beautiful the colors were. I 
kept wanting to look at them and 
my c.o. would yell at me that I was 
gonna get my head blown off. 
Pressure is all about perspective, 
about the way you see things. 

When I came up with the Yan- 
kees in 1946, I didn’t look like a Yankee to anybody. 
Those were in the days when the Yankees had this U.S. 
Steel image. I got teased because I was short and funny 
looking. Guys would hang off the top of the dugout and 
scratch themselves. What I saw was beautiful Yankee 
Stadium and when I looked in the mirror, I saw myself in 
a Yankee uniform. 

I was lucky because I always had great teams and great 
players around me. When I think of my biggest Series 
thrill, it’s about my team coming back when they were 


down three-games-to-one to beat Milwaukee in ’58. I | 
played on teams that won five straight world champi- | 


onships from 749 to ’53, that had players like Joe D., 
Tommy Henrich, Charlie Keller, Johnny Mize, Allie 
Reynolds, Vic Raschi, Joe Page. Then later on, going into 
he 60s , we won a few more times with guys like Mantle, 
Maris, Howard, Skowron, Kubek and Whitey Ford. 

I always thought I was good, but from day one on the 
Yankees the idea was always to be better—and it turned 
out there were always ways to be better. I could always 
hit. My theory was never to guess, only to use my eyes. 
If I saw the ball good, I knew I could hit it good. Defense 
was something else. I had teammates who taught me. I 
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The most 
exciting part of 
(the ’56) Series... 
was Don Larsen’s 
perfect game. 
When Dale Mitchell 
struck out to end 
the game, I was 
on Larsen’s back 
like a bear in 
a tree. 


played outfield a lot in the beginning. Tommy Henrich 
took me out to right field in the Stadium and showed me 
an outfield drain in the grass and told me to always play 
to the left of it on right-handed hitters and to the right 
of it on left-handed hitters. He taught me how to use the 
low barrier in right field, how to put one hand on it and 
jump, how to play angles off the wall. 

When I began to catch a lot, I had trouble blocking 
balls in the dirt. Bill Dickey went out with me one Spring 
Training, and for an hour every day after practice he’d 
fire balls into the dirt at me. I could 
move. I had quick feet that came 
from years of playing soccer but I 
wasn’t using my body enough— 
balls would skip under my glove, 
between my legs. After that spring 
I could have been a hockey goalie. 

I used to love working with 
pitchers. I’d go after them if I did- 
n't like what they were doing. The 
Chief, Allie Reynolds, was easy 
when a game was tight. But when 
he had a lead, he’d mess around. I’d 
call for a curve ball and he’d throw 
one, real slow. Vic Raschi couldn’t 
stand it when I went to the mound. 
He’d glare at me and shout when he saw me coming: 


| “Get back behind the plate!” Bob Turley was jumpy as a 


| racehorse and Whitey was, well, he was always Whitey. 


He’d work a batter the way Greg Maddux does today. If 
you swung at a ball half an inch off the plate, the next 
pitch would be an inch wide, and if you swung at that the 
next would be two inches off. As a catcher you’d just 
think along with him and set your glove. It was easy. 

When I think of the Series there are so many games, so 
many highlights that just stand out. I can still see Cookie 
Lavagetto’s double off that funny right field wall in Ebbets 
Field in the 47 Series. That broke up Bill Bevens’ no-hit- 
ter with two out in the last of the ninth of the fourth game. 
The funny thing about that was that Casey decided to in- 
tentionally walk a hitter to get to Lavagetto because there 
was a runner on second base at the time. 

Then there was the ’53 Series with the Dodgers. In 
Game 1, the Dodgers had come all the way back from a 
4-0 deficit to tie us at 5-5 in the seventh inning. They 
had two men on and none out and then on two straight 
plays they tried to bunt their lead runner over to third— 
and I had a chance to use my soccer quickness and my 


| ugly low-to-the ground build to get them both times. 
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I can see Sandy Amoros making that catch down the 
left field line in the seventh game of the ’55 Series when 
we were down 2-0 to the Dodgers. I still can’t believe he 
got there, but he did. He made the catch and the 
Dodgers held on to win—the only time they ever beat us 
while they were the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

Then there was the following year. We went to seven 
games with them again. The last game was in Ebbets Field 
where we always had a real hard time. I can still see the day, 
clear, beautiful sunshine, a perfect day—unless you were a 
Dodger fan. With two out in the first inning, I hit a home 
run over the right field screen 
off Don Newcombe, the 
Dodgers’ ace. Then 
in the third inning, I Qa 
did it again, hitting 
one over the big 
scoreboard in right 
center. We went on 
to win that game 9-0 
and we didn’t even 
have Whitey going for 
us. We used Johnny 
Kucks, a good pitcher 
for us that year but who 
didn’t know that he was 
the choice till he showed 
up at the ballpark that day. 
When he went to his locker, 
Frank Crosetti, who used to 
place the game ball by the pitch- 
ers’ lockers, had left one for him. 

The most exciting part of that 
Series, my biggest personal thrill, was 
Don Larsen’s perfect game. Because it 

was a close game (2-0), everyone was 

quiet on the bench. If it had been 9-0, 

we'd have all loosened up and kidded 
around. But nobody did. It was like 
everybody went out of their way to say 

nothing and just go on about their busi- 
ness. Larsen didn’t change anything in 
the late innings. He was always able to 
get the ball up there pretty good but he 
was a different pitcher when he could get 
his great breaking pitch over. That’s what 
he was throwing—and he just didn’t miss 
that day. He went to one ball-three 
count the whole game and 

when Dale Mitchell 

struck out to 

end the 


game, I was on Larsen’s back like a bear in a tree. 

When I think of the era in which I played, I realize 
how different the game is now. There were only two 
leagues with eight teams back then. The Yankee-Dodger 
rivalry of that period was like no other. Today there are 
playoffs before a team ever gets to the Series, there’s In- 
terleague Play and there are just so many more teams. I 
don’t miss playing that much, but I have to admit that 
when I see catchers shift left and right setting up for a 
pitch instead of staying in one place and using the glove 
as a target, I get to wishing they had done that in my 
time. My lifetime average might be 20 points higher. 

As different as it is, the game still has so much going 
for it. And then you have the World Series it- 
self. It doesn’t matter how many teams bat- 

tle to get in, whether or not there are Wild 
Cards, it’s still the best show in sports. 
And IJ guarantee you, the nerves today be- 
fore the first pitch is thrown are exactly 
the same as they were 95 years ago be- 
fore the very first game of the very first 
World Series. # 


Yogi Berra was inducted into the Baseball Hall 

of Fame in 1972. David Falkner is the 

/ author of eight books and has writ- 

ten for The New York Times, 

The Sporting News and 
other publications. 


Diving over rows of hard plastic seats, 
Spilling food and drinks, tangling with 
complete strangers... .baselall fans will 
lo just about anything to get their hands 
on a ball. by MICHAEL KAY 


GREAT BALLS OF DESIRE 


N ISOLATION, IT SEEMS SO ORDINARY. IT WEIGHS JUST 

five ounces and measures nine inches in cir- 
cumference. The white cowhide with the red 
stitches certainly attracts the eye, but it 
shouldn't add up-to an uncontrolled frenzy. But 
have a Major League Baseball player hit this 
sphere into the stands and watch adults act 
like out-of-control children and watch children 
act like, well, children. 


Somewhere in the recesses of our mind, a 
baseball sets off a Pavlovian response. Dive, 
scream, disregard your safety and the safety of 
others, all to get one of the 60,000 baseballs 
provided to Major League teams each year. It 
doesn’t even pay to figure out why. Consider 
any person can walk into a sporting goods store 
in any part of the world and buy a Major League 
baseball for about $8. That's it, just eight dollars. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GARY LOCKE 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL® 


OFFICIAL BALL & 
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» But watch any game, at any time, in fl mam leaned over the railing, stretching 
with all his might to grab a foul ball, and 
his pants fell down. He got the ball and 
dlidin’t seem the least hit embarrassed. 


any part of North America and 
you'd think this little orb was the 
Hope diamond. 

“lve seen guys with $400 or 
$500 suits tear a hole in the knee 
just chasing after a baseball,” says Ernie Harwell, the long- 
time voice of the Detroit Tigers. 

“You always see guys with three-piece suits, a beer in 
their hand, and it all goes flying when they see a baseball 
coming,” says Blue Jay manager Tim Johnson. “They don’t 
care about the suit, they don’t care if the beer spills all over, 
as long as they get the ball. It’s amazing really.” 

The patron saint of the chased baseball would have to be 
Reuben Berman. In the early part of the century, if a ball 
was hit into the stands, an usher would come to the person 
who got the ball, retrieve it, and then put it back into play. 
That is, until Mr. Berman became the baseball forerunner 
of Rosa Parks. It seems a foul ball came Mr. Berman’s way 
during a Giants-Reds game at the Polo Grounds on May 
16, 1921. He caught the ball but when an usher asked him 
for it, Berman, with disregard to the customs of the day, 
fired the ball deeper into the crowd. What gall! 

That toss by Berman has had an incredible domino effect 
that has rifled its way across the century. With that one act 
of defiance, Berman made chasing a baseball a national pas- 
time within the national pastime. Berman was tossed out of 
the Polo Grounds as a result of his throw heard ’round 
baseball and he sued the National League for damages. It 
seems Americans were litigious even before treble dam- 
ages became hip. For his troubles, Berman was * 
awarded $100 and baseball’s owners had to reluc- . 
tantly allow fans to keep any ball hit into the stands..’ *, 

If only Berman knew what he started. Seventy- - “Thy 
seven years later, one long foul ball across the Harlem 
River, fans have heated, impromptu races in Yankee Stadi- 
um’s upper deck for the euphoria of beating ten others to 
the baseball, raising it triumphantly over his or her head 
and hearing the ovation of the crowd wash over them. 

Strangely, though, as in anything in life, after winning a 
right, we toss it back into the face of society. In baseball, this 
can be taken in the literal sense. In most ballparks, but par- 
ticularly in Chicago’s Wrigley Field, fans will fight to grab 
a visiting player’s home run and then fire it back onto the 
field to the cheers of the rest of the Bleacher Bums. But 
watch that ritual and see the momentary hesitation. “Do I 
have to throw it back? It’s a baseball! I finally got a ball! 
Maybe I can keep it and no one will notice.” 

“Throw it back. Throw it back” 

“I guess I have to throw it back on the field. Damn!” 

Baseball players, managers, coaches and executives, all 
marvel at the way people will do any- 
thing for a ball. While it once 
was a practice indigenous to - 
the States, it has turned tito . 

a worldwide obsession. 
“Until a couple of years 


~ 
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ago, they were allowed to keep home 
run balls in Japan but had to throw 
back foul balls,” says Yankee hurler 
Hideki Irabu. “Now, it’s changing 
and they are really getting into the 
baseball thing, just like here.” 

Every person that draws or has drawn a big league pay- 
check seems to have some kind of story concerning the pur- 
suit of a ball. “I was playing in the Pacific Coast League and 
we were in Hawaii,” says White Sox broadcaster Tom Pa- 
ciorek. “I mean we were drawing Minor League salaries and 
if we could get something to eat for nothing, well, we did. 
In Hawaii, they would go crazy over a ball and we would 
trade them a ball for a local noodle dish. I remember 
Tommy Lasorda constantly did this.” A player, who can get 
a baseball anytime he wants by simply reaching into a ball 
bag, never ceases to be amazed by the lengths a fan will go 
through to grab hold of an $8 item. 
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Most players tell the story of a guy and his girlfriend with 
seats down the right field line at Fenway Park. A foul ball 
was rolling down the line and the guy held his girlfriend’s 
feet as she leaned on to the field to try and grab the baseball. 
A player came over, picked up the ball and tossed it to the 
guy who simply released his girlfriend’s feet so as to make 
the catch. She went crashing down to the Fenway turf. 

Another time, a man leaned over 
the railing, stretching with all his 
might to grab a foul ball, and his 
pants fell down. He got the ball and 
didn’t seem the least bit embarrassed. 

Embarrassment doesn’t seem to be a factor in the acqui- 
sition of a baseball. Adults will dive over other adults, as 
well as children, just to grab one. And then, oblivious to the 
carnage left behind, joyously lift the ball over his head to 
display to the world. Walk into any ballpark and also listen 
to the incessant cry of ‘Can I have a ball? Can you give me 
a ball?’ It’s as prevalent as the crack of the bat and the ball 
slapping against the leather of the glove. 

Willie Randolph, the Yankees’ third base coach, hears 
the constant high-pitched mantra throughout the game, 
sometimes driving him to insanity. “All game long,” Ran- 
dolph says. “There might be one or two kids, sitting along 
the line, and all game they’re asking for a ball. Not once, 
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“Do | have to throw it hack? 
It’s a baseball! | finally got a ball! Maybe 
| can keep it and no one will notice.” 


not twice, but constantly, in the high voice of a kid...Final- 
ly, like in the seventh inning, if it’s really bad, I toss them a 
ball just to stop the racket. It’s amazing what people will do 
for a baseball, really amazing.” 

Let’s take a moment to break down the baseball. It starts 
with a “pill” made of cushion cork which is enveloped with 
two balanced rubber coverings. The surface of the pill then 
receives a series of three wool and 
one cotton winding. The future ball 
then accepts a film of cement before 
the cowhide cover is stitched togeth- 
er with 88 inches of waxed thread, 
compiling the aforementioned 108 stitches. 

The ball is made in Costa Rica and shipped in boxes of 12. 
The average life of a big league ball is about six pitches and 
ironically, a game-used ball is not as aesthetically pleasing to 
the eye as one bought in a store because game balls are “dirt- 
ied” by the covering of “Lena Blackburne’s Baseball Mud” 
rubbed vigorously into each one before every game by a club- 
house attendant. Ironically, ballplayers call a brand new ball a 
“pearl,” but the darker, game ball is the one treated as a trea- 
sure by the fans. 

Some people get scientific in the pursuit of a ball. They 
figure out angles, pitching matchups, lineups, in order to 
get the best chance to make the catch. If Randy Johnson is 
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15006 Beltway Drive 
Addison, Texas 75244 


f2x(972) 702-0143 October 17, 1998 
Dear Major League Baseball » Fans: 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank each of you for supporting 
Major League Baseball and my company, Drew Pearson Marketing, Inc. 
We are here this evening to witness one of the greatest events in sports, the World Series » games. 

It is the culmination to the Major League Baseball season on a field of dreams, a sport we 
love, a sport that is the very fabric of America. The World Series pits two outstanding teams 
attempting to become the best team in baseball against each other. When it is over one team 


will fulfill their dream. 


When I was a young boy, I visualized playing on this field of dreams, as I am sure many of 
you did. I worked hard in school and sports including baseball. My parents, coaches, and 
teachers gave me the encouragement to believe in myself. I dreamed of one day playing my 
favorite sport, baseball. Earlier this year I was fortunate enough to participate in batting 
practice the morning prior to the Major League Baseball All-Star Game exhibition. I had a 
blast and, for a fleeting moment, lived some of my dream. 


As it relates to fulfilling one’s dreams, I consider myself a lucky man to have competed with 
the best while playing eleven years with the Dallas Cowboys in another great sport, professional 
football. I achieved many personal and team endeavors on the football field. When my 
sports career was over, I decided to build a new field of dreams in business. 
Today, I have the same philosophy in business I had as an athlete, to work hard and surround 
myself with the best. I am proud to have built one of the largest headwear companies in the 
world today. My company has prospered over the years and we continue to build our 
headwear business with your support by purchasing our licensed caps. 


I am extremely honored to be a part of the Major League Baseball team. I could not have 
built my company without the support of Major League Baseball. I also would like to thank 
the following organizations for including Drew Pearson Marketing, Inc. on their team: The 
Reverend Jesse Jackson’s Rainbow Coalition for Fairness in Athletics, The MLB & NFL 
Players Associations, The National Football League, National Basketball Association, National 
Hockey League, National Collegiate Athletics Association, The Walt Disney Company, 
ESPN, NASCAR, Mattel, Warner Bros., Lucasfilm, the many retailers and most of all you 
the fans who have supported my company by purchasing our caps. 


Let’s enjoy the magic of the game this evening on this remarkable field of dreams! 


eee | tow 


Drew Pearson 


Chairman of the Board 


You can find some of these great caps at JCPenney and other fine retailers 
throughout America. 


Major League Baseball trademarks and copyrights are used with permission of Major League Baseball Properties, Inc. 
Visit the official website at "www.majorleaguebaseball.com". 


pitching against an all-right handed 
hitting lineup (and when isn’t he?), 
it makes sense to find a seat some- 
where in right field or along the 
first base line because the baseball 
will probably be sliced that way. 
Same thing if Kerry Wood is facing a lefty lineup, except 
you go the opposite way. 

But not all the stories are funny. The relentless pursuit of 
a baseball can sometimes turn dangerous. A line drive gets 
through a phalanx of arms and suddenly crashes into an un- 
suspecting person. If everyone would just duck rather than 
be heroes, then the likeli- 
hood of an injury would be 
lessened. But when the ob- 


“| fouled one in that area just as the ice 
cream vendor had arrived. The ball went 
into his basket and people just plowed 
over each other to get the ball, * —sobty nurcer 
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something happened that I 
will never forget,” says 
Boston’s Mike Stanley. “I 
checked my swing and 
fouled the ball into the 
stands. Everyone reached 
for it but no one got it, so it 
hit a lady and she got carted 
off. After the game, I called 
the hospital and _ the 


he and a few f friends 
would have the opportu-- 
Re ee ae 
_ nity to catch a home run 
be _ ball. The result? Not one a 
ae 
~ ball came. to him. nagine 


‘the amount of balls he 


> ® 
call engin) ; . woman’s husband answered 
! with a tenth of then money | the phone. I told him 
he > spent CIDE SEE _ | who I was and said I 


i 


was calling to see 
how his wife was. He told me she lost her eye. The ball just 
hit the socket and it exploded. I mean, I know people want 
a baseball, but you have to be careful.” 

Amazingly, most players have never caught a base- 
ball in the stands. If their Dad played in the Majors, 
they never had the chance because of strategic seat- 
ing, and otherwise, they spent most of their time 
on the diamond playing rather than attending 
many games. 

Former Tigers manager Buddy Bell used to 
go to games to watch his father, Gus, who played 
from 1950 to ’64. “I never came close though, be- 
cause we would sit up behind the screen and you 
never got a ball there.” 

Even that safe haven is disappearing. It iN 
used to be, if you wanted to leave seats for 
your family or an older person and didn’t 
want to worry about them being hit by a foul 
ball, you got tickets behind home plate, be- 
cause there was a screen overhead. Now, the 
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screens around baseball are disap- 
pearing and only 10 of the 30 ball- 
parks still have that protection. At 
Yankee Stadium, the screen used to 
provide hilarious in-game entertain- 
ment because it ran from behind the 
plate to just under the luxury boxes. The people in those 
boxes were provided fishing nets and when a foul ball came 
whistling up on the screen they frantically swatted at it with 
the nets. People in the stands would love it when one of the 
luxury box fat cats would miss the ball. But that game with- 
in the game is now gone as the Yankees removed the screen 
so they could extend the stands further out onto the field. 
But the entertainment value is still there in other aspects 
of The Chase. Mets’ left-hander Al Leiter says, “I remem- 
ber once in Riverfront Stadium (now Cinergy Field), a guy 
was so intent on getting a ball that he reached over the 
upper deck and actually fell over but saved himself by grab- 
bing the railing. He was dangling up there for everybody to 
see. It’s funny now, but it 
could have been terrible if 
he had fallen.” on 
Everyone seems to have a ¢ ae 
tale to tell about fans pursu- mie 
ing baseballs. Bobby Murcer, 
who starred for the Yankees, § 
Giants and Cubs and is now oo) 2 
a broadcaster, remembers, ~ 
“It was the early ’70s and I had 
my family behind the screen 
but a ball could just sneak 
around and get to them. My 
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wife and my son, Todd, are sitting 
there with a friend of the family. I 
was at the plate and my son, who 
was six, was shouting, ‘I want a foul 
ball! I want a foul ball!’ Well, two 
pitches later, I fouled one in that 


In Hawaii, they would go crazy 
over a hall and we would trade them a 
hall for a local noodle dish. | remember 

Tommy Lasorda constantly did this. 


“You mostly see guys go for the 
baseballs,” says Leiter, who has seen 
his share of pursuits during his ca- 
reer. “You see them run down three 
rows, dive and try and catch a line 

rive. People have to realize it’s 


area just as the ice cream vendor had arrived. The ball went 
into his basket and people just plowed over each other to get 
the ball. The family friend dove in and pulled out the ball 
but the guy’s ice cream was destroyed. All for a ball. 

Ken Singleton, a former big league star and now a 
broadcaster, laughingly recalls an incident that happened 


pretty hard, even with a glove. It’s crazy what people do.” 
But there seems to be one bastion of sanity left in this 
world, where the ball is not pursued like a winning Powerball 
ticket. Yankee reliever Graeme Lloyd admits, “In Australia 
they throw ’em back. When I first started playing in Grade- 
A ball, we had three or four balls a game and we had to get 
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said, ‘Yes ma’am, unfor- ‘Bank One | Ballpark (Arizona) j 3 dozen (36) 248 dozen 2 916) i ; i 1,230 : the Yankee locker room re- 
tunately I have.” so caoes S porter on MSG Network. 
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hird baseman Scott Rolen and the Phillies were 

facing Atlanta earlier this year when Braves’ 
left-handed, pull-hitting slugger Ryan Klesko stepped to the 
plate and made serious contact with the ball. Only thing is, 
instead of taking its usual course into right field, the bullet 
headed straight up the third base line toward the 1997 Na- 
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tional League Rookie of the Year who, stunned, watched the 
ball go through his legs and into left field for a base hit. 

“| thought, ‘Wow, what's he doing hitting the ball over 
here?’” recalls the typically smooth fielder, who immediately 
follows up with a comment on his lesson learned: “So you 
have to focus and concentrate on every pitch. If you do this, 
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THIRD BASE IS DEFINITELY NOT 
FOR THE FAINT OF HEART. BY KIERAN O':DWYER 


you're always a step ahead.” Sage advice from a 23-year- | raising 90-feet proximity to home plate, plus the fact that 
old who, despite the Klesko incident, ought to own a | more than two-thirds of big leaguers bat from the right side, 
shelfload of Gold Gloves by the time his career winds down. | demands a resolute devotion to alertness by its residents. 

Rolen’s experience highlights a key to any ballplayer’s | Ask any third baseman, past or present, about playing the 
success in the Majors, but perhaps is one of the golden rules } position and a veritable blueprint of requirements emerges: 
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at third base: concentration, The position, simply by its hai 1 the mental—focus, instinct, anticipation, confidence, 
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fielded the ball he got rid of it quickly and accurately.” 
“There is so much time in baseball that you do noth- 
ing,” adds Robinson. “You really don’t get into the flow 
of the game unless you really make an effort to do so.” 
George Brett may not have been the best defensive 
third baseman of his day, but the former Kansas City 
Royal with the sweet swing who batted .305 over a 21- 
year career, spent years honing his defensive game. Al- 
ways aggressive, he finally earned a Gold Glove in 1985 
in his 13th as a third baseman. “Keeping in tune with 
every batter, every pitch and never letting up no matter 
what inning it is,” says Brett, a Hall of Fame cinch, were 
the hallmarks to his increasing success at third base. 
Once this concentration, or focus, is achieved, the 
other skills—both mental and physical—should fall 
into place. If they don’t, if you don’t 
have quickness, not only in the 
mind, but in your feet and hands, 
you're doomed. Indeed, if there’s 
one thing that the men at the hot 
corner cannot rely upon, it’s time. 
They have none. 
“Things happen much faster at 
third,” says Mike Schmidt, who 
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“THE FIRST 
TWO OR THREE 
SLEEPS, THAR S tae 
KEY FOR A THIRD 
BASEMAN MORE 
THAN ANYTHING 
EE SES 
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aggressiveness; the physical—quick 
reflexes, a strong arm, excellent bal- 


ance, hand-eye coordination. Toss 
in a masochistic streak and you’ve 
got the recipe for the perfect third baseman. 
Yet even the legend who lived this position better 
than any did not possess all of these things. Hall of 
Famer Brooks Robinson is the first to admit there were 
others who could rifle a ball to first base faster than he, 
but it was what happened before he gloved the ball that 
mattered most. Of critical importance: “Being able to 
get a quick jump by recognizing where the ball was 
going before it went there,” says the dean of the hot 
corner, a 16-time (in a row!) Gold Glove winner. “The 
first two or three steps, that’s the key for a third base- 
man more than anything else.” And in order to pull this 
off, according to Robinson, complete concentra- 
tion is needed. He should know. He spent 
more years (23), played more games (2,870), 
fielded more total chances (8,902) and 
posted more putouts (2,697) and assists 
(6,205) than any other third baseman. 
Says another Hall of Famer, George 
Kell, who starred at third base during the 
1940s and ’50s before be- 
coming a broadcaster for 
Detroit for 38 years: “I 
had a chance to see 
about 50 years of 
baseball and never saw anybody play like Brooks. 
He didn’t have a strong bullet arm to first, but when he 


scooped up 10 Gold Gloves during 
his brilliant 18-year Hall of Fame 
career in Philadelphia and finished with a .961 fielding 
average. “You’re almost like a hockey goalie. In fact, 
you are very much the same—you are a hockey goalie 
who must make an accurate throw.” 

Rolen, who has been interminably compared with 
Schmidt since reaching the Majors but who has 
emerged as a star in his own right, agrees with the 
Philadelphia legend. “The thing about third base is 
that it’s a reaction position. You don’t get the luxury of 
choosing your hops. 

“You get a (Jeff) Bagwell up to the plate, he’s look- 

ing to do some damage. You bet- 
ter be on your toes, anticipating. 
That gives you the extra edge 
when [the ball] comes. If he 
smokes one over to you with some 
topspin, you’re either getting in 
4 front of the ball or you’re getting 
the hell out of the way. I can’t relate 
to getting out of the way.” 
No third baseman can. And if he 
does, he’s going to become a DH be- 
fore long. Such a fearless mindset 


George Brett was finally rewarded 
with a Gold Glove in 1985, after 
13 seasons of aggressive play. 
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during this era of the 
slugger is hardly unique. 
The — graceful-fielding 
Kell recalls a game in 
1948 against the Yankees 
in which Joe DiMaggio 
was up with the bases 
loaded. “Normally I’d 
play him as deep as I 
could, (but) I thought if 
_ he happens to top one 
down the line I’d go 
home with it and get the 
out. But he hit a bullet 
that hit the edge of the 
grass and came up. | instinctively whirled my head and 
it hit me right in the jaw and rolled over to the bag at 
third. I stepped on the bag and was going to throw to 
first but I passed out. They told me later they had to 
pry the ball out of my hand. I broke my jaw in two 
places. I got a little smart for myself.” 

Third basemen, like all position players, play to 
their strengths. Kell, who kept moving with each 
pitch—a half-step in, a half-step over—relied on his 
confidence and anticipation to compile a .969 lifetime 
fielding average, though neither strength helped him 
against the Yankee Clipper. But this kind of aggressive- 
ness is exactly what a good-fielding third baseman must 
possess. He must have an innate desire to take educat- 
ed chances, and not to become reticent after his guess- 
|| work backfires on occasion. 

f “I was always aggressive. I won the Gold Glove with 
|| 20-some errors every year,” says Schmidt. 
| Take a look at the names of the league leaders in er- 
|| rors and you’re bound to find more than a few third 
baseman. Some of these guys are up there because, ac- 
cording Atlanta’s Chipper Jones, “they are a little iffy 
defensively, but they can swing the bat.” Jones, who has 
never had a problem putting up numbers since joining 
the Majors full-time in 1995, has more people taking 
|| note of his ever-improving glove-work. “It’s not hard to 
stay focused. I con- 
centrate on position- 
ing and know if ’m 
in the right spot, 
I'll make the play.” 
} Buddy Bell collected six 
y Gold Gloves from 1979 
< through ’84, but admits that he 
was error conscious when he first 


Graig Nettles’ glove took centerstage 
in the 1978 and ’81 World Series. 
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Plenty of people are taking note of Chipper 
F —_Jones’ ever-improving glove-work. 
10 : 
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arm that enables him to 


_on defense. “(Third base) is one of those positions you 


came into the Majors. “(Graig) Nettles told me to sto 
worrying about making errors. As soon as I got i 
through my head that they were a part of the game my 
aggressiveness returned and I improved my range.” 
‘Today, there are plenty of guys who attack each 
pitch. Players like San Diego’s Ken Caminiti, Col- 
orado’s Vinny Castilla 
and Robin Ventura of 
the White Sox will look 
to get that extra edge 
over the batter so that a 
shot down the line won’t 
always require a diving 
stab or a bunt won’t 
need a barehanded grab. 
“Ventura is quick as a 
cat and isn’t afraid to get 
his uniform dirty,” says 
Kell. “He plays the hit- 
ters extremely well. I’ve 
noticed on bunt plays 
that he’s right on top of 
the ball. He makes those 
plays look routine.” 
Caminiti fits neatly 
into this mold of attack- 
er. Perhaps one reason 
is, like Schmidt, he’s 
blessed with a rifle of an 
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throw caution to the 
wind more often than | down, my legs ac 

those third baggers who : i yl ft my right ar 

are just trying not to 

make an error. Kind of like being on the offensive while 


don’t always look pretty at,” he points out. Caminiti’s 
name is unlikely to be listed among his position peers 
with the lowest errors totals, but this three-time Gold 
Glover—along with four-time winners Ventura and 
Arizona’s Matt Williams—comes up in just about every 
conversation regarding the game’s top third basemen 
during the ’90s. 

“Caminiti is exciting to watch because he plays so | 
hard and will sacrifice everything to go after the ball,” |] 
says Brett. “You might see something you’ve never seen | | 
before when you watch him.” 

Which naturally brings us to Robinson. During his 
career with the Baltimore Orioles, Robinson used a lot 
more than concentration and aggressive play to com- 
pile a Major League record .971 fielding percentage for | 
third baseman. His spectacular play forced teams to re- 
think the type of player placed at third. There were a 
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handful of players during and before Robinson’s era who 
combined excellent defense with a good bat, among 
them Eddie Mathews, Kell, Ken Keltner, Jimmy Collins 
and Pie Traynor, whose stellar play during the 1920s and 
30s inspired the comment that third base was where 
doubles went to die. Generally, though, the position was 
a place for the “short on fielding, big on run producing” 
types. Robinson had been working on changing that for 
16 years when, in a matter of five days in October of 
1970, the world took notice and developed an immedi- 
ate respect for the beauty of brilliant defense. 

The 1970 World Series matched powerhouses Balti- 
more and Cincinnati, but it might as well have been 
called “The Hoover” World Series. Such was the nick- 
name given to Series MVP Robinson by Lee May who 
watched helplessly as just about everything May 
and his Reds teammates hit toward (and beyond!) 
third base was collected for an out. Robinson’s 
most famous gem occurred when May ripped 
a low bullet that tore into the foul line beyond 
the bag at the end of the dirt. Fair ball. A : 
sure double. But a fully extended Robinson Qj © 
snatched the ball as his left arm was 
stretched into foul ground and in one 
graceful motion, landed on his left 4 


Robin Ventura’s quick hands have 
helped him pick up four Gold Gloves. 
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leg, turned and, without a chance to plant, fired the 
from five feet foul to nail May just in the nick of tin 

“T don’t ever remember making another play lik 
that in my whole career,” says Robinson, who recorded 
nine putouts and 14 assists in the Series. “After the 
third game I just shook my head and said, ‘Well this is 
unbelievable, that all these things are happening.” 
A new era had begun. Suddenly defensive wizards 
like Ron Santo, Graig Nettles and Doug Rader were 
being recognized for their contributions on the field. 
Eight years after Robinson’s heroics, Nettles stood at 
centerstage in the 78 
World Series and liter- 
ally helped the Yankees 
turn sure defeat into 
championship glory. A 
workhorse who played 
in at least 150 games 
for nine seasons, he is 
credited with single- 
handedly preventing 
the Dodgers from 
scoring at least five 
runs in Game 3, after 
making four incredible 
stops, two of which came with the bases loaded. 

“You don’t have time to think,” Nettles said after the 
game. “You react. I can’t explain the plays. You let your 
instincts and coordination take over.” 

Robinson takes it one step further: “There’s a certain 
instinct that you have to be born with. I think that’s what 
separates the great infielders from the average infielders.” 

Rolen, the new kid on the corner, is brimming 
with the instinct Robinson talks about. Ultimately, 

> he sees great defense at third base 

: boiling down to the most basic 

of requirements: the ability to 
field the ball. 

“T’ve fielded ground balls my whole 
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you have the mechanics to field a 
ground ball then you’re going to be 
there for it. But you can’t field it if you 


keeping that confidence and saying, 
‘Hey, I’m going to make this play’ 
before it ever gets there, then it 
_ Se doesn’t shock you.” 

Spoken like a future 16-time 
_ Gold Glove winner. # 


Kieran O’Duyer is editor for Major League 
Baseball Properties. 
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life,” he says. “It’s not very difficult. If 


don’t want it hit to you. It’s a matter of 
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HERE IS A FAMILY IN Major LEAGUE BASEBALL 

whose roots can be traced back more than 100 

years. Even before the birth of the National 

League in 1876, the progenitors of this grand lineage 

preached baseball and cultivated disciples of a game that 

would command the professional sports panorama. In 

time, they emblazoned their names atop the family tree of 
Cubans in the Major Leagues. 

That tree has exhibited perennial growth on the big- 
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league landscape. It stands like a great oak, forever 
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Clockwise from left: Orlando “El Duque” 
Hernandez braved the open sea for a 
shot in the Majors; Luis Tiant posted a 
si 1.60 ERA in 1968; Tony Perez and his 
family are sworn in as American citi- 
zens in 1971; Minnie Minoso enjoys his 
green Cadillac in 1954. 
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burgeoning players from a 
trunk fortified by legends 
such as Dolf Luque, Min- 
nie Minoso, ‘Tony Oliva, 
Tony Perez and Luis ' 
Tiant. These and many © 
other Cuban pioneers 
established the ground- 
work from which today’s gener- 
ation of Cuban stars has flourished. 

Cuban-born and Cuban-American 
players are fixtures in ballparks through- 
out Major League Baseball. The current 
representation on 40-man rosters consists of 7 
approximately 30 Cubans, giving the island 
nation claim to more than 160 Major Lea- 
guers since Esteban “Steve” Bellan debuted 
for the Troy Haymakers in 1871. 

Today’s contingent is a diverse group, character- 
ized by players who have defected from the island, those 
born in Cuba but raised in the United States, and the 
sons of Cuban exiles. The nearly four decades of com- 
munist rule in Cuba has affected the lives of these play- 
ers in varying degrees. Some, like New York Yankees 
pitcher Orlando “El Duque” Hernandez, risked their 
lives to break free from the regime. Others, like Balti- 
more Orioles first baseman Rafael Palmeiro, relocated 
with their families before the curtain came down. First 
generation Cuban-Ameri- 
cans, like Houston Astros 
infielder Ricky Gutierrez, 
advanced through the 
American baseball ranks 
while holding strong to 
their Cuban roots. 

Though their journeys 
to the Major Leagues 
range from tranquil to ~ 
treacherous, all Cuban 
players are united by their 
passion for the national 
pastime. They are descen- 
dants of a people whose 
love for baseball courses 
through their veins like 
the very blood that gives 
them life. Today’s Cuban 
players are living the 
dreams of every Cuban 


Florida hurler Livan Hernandez 
was reunited with his mother dur- 
ing the 1997 World Series, then 
went and earned MVP honors. 


FREEDOM’S FAMILY 


child who spends his afternoons hitting a taped- 
up ball with a broomstick in the streets of Ha- 
vana, and every Cuban-American little leaguer who ex- 
changes a week’s allowance for five rounds in the neigh- 
borhood batting cage. Perhaps most importantly, today’s 
Cuban players are proudly upholding and furthering the 

storied tradition established by their predecessors. 

“I grew up in that era with Minnie Minoso, Tony 
Oliva and Bert Campaneris,” says author Peter C. 
Bjarkman, a Macmillan-Society of American Base- 


“TT WASN'T NECESSARILY 
IO HAVE A BASEBALL CAREER 
OUTSIDE OF CUBA, IT WAS TO HAVE 
A LIFE OUTSIDE OF CUBA. 


METS SHORTSTOP REY ORDONEZ 


ball Research award winner and expert on Cuban base- 
ball. “I guess I was aware that they were something 
called Cubans and they spoke Spanish, but they were al- 
ways minor players even when Oliva was winning his 
three batting titles. I think the tradition now is stronger 
than ever before. The whole aura around Cuban baseball 
is big now, and I don’t see that going away.” 

That aura has grown more intense through the 
decades as Cuban players carved their place in Major 
League Baseball history. Luque’s 27 wins in ’23. Mi- 
_ noso’s All-Star Game ap- 
| pearance in 751. Olliva’s 
first batting title in ’64. 
Tiant’s 1.60 earned run 
average in 68. Perez’s 
three World Series 
homers in ’75. 

The lore of Cuban 
baseball remains a grip- 
ping facet of the Grand 
Old Game, as much for 
the personalities and their 
sometimes poignant sto- 
ries than for the numbers 


they produce. 
Interest escalates and 
curiosity climbs with 


every story of Cuban 
players fleeing the island 
in search of a career in the 
Major Leagues, and above 
all, freedom. For Orlando 
“El Duque” Hernandez, 
that quest entailed board- 
ing a ramshackle, 20-foot 


FREEDOM’S FAMILY 


| boat and challenging an opponent like 
i none he’d ever faced: the open sea. 

On Dec. 26, 1997, E] Duque (nicknamed 
| after his father, who also was known as “The f ¥. 
Duke”) and seven others left their homeland ad 

| the only way they could. Banished from the & 
Cuban National Team in October 1996, be- 

' cause of suspicions he might defect, E] Duque 

| was relegated to his job at a psychiatric hospital 
where he earned less than $10 a month. Earlier this 

| year, he said life without baseball made him feel like 
one of the hospital’s patients. 

El Duque, the half-brother of Florida Marlins 

i pitcher Livan Hernandez, made eight unsuccess- 

ful attempts to leave the island before the defin- 

| itive launch. His desperation was so great that 

departing from a public beach in broad day- 

| light seemed like a viable alternative. El Duque 

i spent 10 hours at sea before reaching a desert- 

ed Cay in the Bahamas, where the members of 

| his group eventually ran out of food and subsist- 

ed on raw crab meat until they were found. 

“He's got a lot of guts. If he doesn’t, how 

the hell did he get up here? He’s over- 

' come a lot of stuff,” says Yankee catcher Jorge Posada 
| of El Duque, who posted a 129-47 lifetime record in 
Cuba and is the proposed subject of a made-for-television 
| movie that will no doubt enhance his celebrated persona. 
Because the point of origin was the island itself, El 
!_ Duque’s escape was perhaps the most harrowing of any 
| Cuban defector. With a few exceptions, most left nation- 
al teams during road trips abroad. New York Mets short- 
| stop Rey Ordonez scaled a fence and boarded an awaiting 
car during the 1993 World 
| University Games in Buf- 
'  falo. San Francisco Giants 
pitcher Osvaldo Fernan- 
| dez defected during a July 
' 1995 trip to Millington, 
| Tenn. The most gratifying 
| journey probably was that 
of Oakland Athletics 
| pitcher Ariel Prieto, who 
with his wife, Yanette, 
| ducked the system and actually departed Cuba legally via 
airplane to Naples, Fla., on April 7, 1994. 

“Tt wasn’t necessarily to have a baseball career outside 
| of Cuba, it was to have a life outside of Cuba,” Ordonez 
says. “It was more about having liberty, about having a 
| life. If I wasn’t a baseball player I would get a job for my- 
self and my family.” 

The sense of guilt associated with leaving behind his 
| two daughters, Yahumara (7) and Steffi (2), was foremost 
among the hurdles El] Duque had to negotiate. After 
| pitching in front of a bevy of Major League scouts in 
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TODAY'S CUBAN PLAYERS 
ARE LIVING THE DREAMS OF EVERY 
CUBAN CHILD WHO SPENDS HIS 


AFTERNOONS HITTING A TAPED-UP 
BALL WITH A BROOMSTICK IN 
THE STREETS OF HAVANA. 


Rolando Arrojo defected from the 
Cuban National Team during the 
1996 Olympic Games and is now 
in the Tampa Bay starting rotation. 


Costa Rica in February, E] Duque likened his 

retaking of the mound to “finding a long- 
lost son.” Nonetheless, the void he filled 
was thimble-sized compared to the one 
he bears now. 

“The most important thing for 
Cuban players, and the reason many 
don’t come here is because they have 
to leave. their families,” says Livan 

Hernandez, who left his mother, Miri- 
am Carerras, in Cuba when he defected 
during a 1995 tournament in Monterrey, 
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\ their families is an important factor.” 
For Hernandez, and fellow defector Rolando 
' Arrojo of the Tampa Bay Devil Rays, thoughts of 
family members enduring hardships back home 
are less burdensome. During the 1997 World Se- 
ries Hernandez was reunited with his mother, who 
~ was granted a visa to enter the United States. The 
23-year-old right-hander went on to become the sec- 
ond rookie ever to win World Series MVP honors. On 
board a raft that departed Cuba and landed in the 
Florida Keys earlier this summer were two families, 
one of which was comprised of Arrojo’s mother, broth- 
er, wife and two children. 

Arrojo defected from the Cuban National Team dur- 
ing the 1996 Olympic Games in Atlanta, Less than a 
month earlier he manhandled Team USA during an ex- 
hibition contest in North 
Carolina, where he al- 
lowed five hits through 
seven innings and struck 
out seven of the lineup’s 
nine aluminum bat-wield- 
ing hitters at least once. 
His rookie season with the 
expansion Devil Rays 
proved no less riveting, 
and it was only bolstered 
by the unexpected arrival of his family. 

“In Cuba, when you’re going to do this you don’t 
tell anybody,” Arrojo says. “They are afraid that if they 
say something over the phone somebody is probably 
listening to it, so they just go on and do it. When they 
arrive, they call somebody. It was very much a sur- 
prise....[ never thought about it when I was in the 
game, but I always thought about it at night, every 
night. Now I will be more relaxed. I’m pitching in the 
big leagues, I like the city I’m playing in, I have my 
family in the States. I’m very happy.” 
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THE DEFECTORS, THE EXILES 
AND THE CUBAN-AMERICANS HAVE ISLAN 


ALL INSCRIBED THEIR NAMES ON 
THE SAME FAMILY TREE. 


PLENTY? 


The defections of a handful of notables has left the 
Cuban baseball system bruised and exposed, but the is- 


Many of Arrojo’s fellow Cuban Major Leaguers expe- land nation is far from a baseball wasteland. The depar- 
rienced similar seasons of bliss in 1998. For Toronto tures of pitchers Rolando Arrojo (Tampa Bay), Osvaldo 
Blue Jays outfielder Jose Canseco, who was born in Ha- Fernandez (San Francisco), and Orlando “El Duque” Her- 
vana but left the island with his family as an infant, the nandez (New York Yankees) beg the question: Just how 
recently completed campaign marked a resurgence for much talent does Cuba have left? 
one of baseball’s most feared hitters. A svelte Canseco The answer is enough to send 
blasted more homers and stole more bases than he had in Major League scouts scurrying should 
any season since becoming baseball’s first 40-40 player in two dozen or so of the nation’s top 
1988, when he won the Most Valuable Player award and players become available for the sign- 
led the Oakland Athletics to the first of three straight ing. Even without the aforementioned 
American League pennants. players, Cuba claimed its 22nd Gold 

In addition, Canseco surpassed Tony Perez and Or- Medal at the World Baseball Champi- 
lando Cepeda for most career homers among Latin-born onships in Italy earlier this summer. 
players. He eclipsed the mark on July 26 at Boston, Led by third base phenomenon Omar 
where he notched his 29th home run of the season and Linares, slugging first baseman 
the 380th of his career. Orestes Kindelan, slick-fielding short- 


“Obviously, the record means a lot to me knowing stop Eduardo Paret, and fireballer 
that I grew up watching people like Tony Perez when Pedro Luis Lazo, Cuba extended its 
every little kid wanted to become a Major League play- winning streak at that tournament to 
er. It was very exciting. I have some more good years 41 games. At the 1996 Olympics, Linares—re- 
ahead of me and hopefully I can boost that total a little | i} /!j garded as the world’s best amateur player—and 
higher,” Canseco says. '//) § Kindelan combined for 17 homers as Cuba won 

Like Canseco, Rafael Palmeiro is one of the most | - the Gold with relative ease. 
prodigious power hitters This season, Jose Canseco tit his ah “It’s a shame. It would have been nice to see 
Cuba has ever produced. goth round-tripper to become ||) what (Linares) could have done,” says Al Avila, 
* Florida Marlins director of Latin American Opera- 


1] 
Born in Havana in 1964, _ the all-time home run king among | i 
Palmeiro and his family left “atin Americans in the Majors. j i} tions, of the five-time Cuban League batting cham- 
} pion. “I always liked him because he had great in- 


the island for the United 
States five years later and -~_ Stincts to go along with his physical ability, but | think 
the former University his time is passing.” 
of Mississippi stand- wan As he closes in on his 30th birthday, chances are 
y Linares’ window of opportunity for a Major League 
“career is all but shut. Though numbers are down 
as National Team headliners like pitchers 
Xi Lazaro Valle and Omar Ajete, shortstop 
German Mesa, and outfielder Victor 
Mesa are either retired or on the 
decline, Cuba’s baseball grounds 
remain fertile. There are players 
in their early twenties and mid- 
teens who are prospects. 
“| think they are always going to produce 
players because baseball is a major sport 
- there, and they have a system in place where 
plan’ they take players from little league all the 
way up to the National Team,” Avila says. 


Omar Linares 


out ultimately orches- 
trated a stellar big- 
league career. Last season 
marked the fifth time in six 
years Palmeiro tallied 37 
or more homers. The 
left-handed _ hitting 
slugger topped the 300- 
homer and 1,000-RBI 
marks in 1998. 

Though more detached 
from the politics forever swirling 
around baseball in Cuba, Canseco 
and Palmeiro, along with the current 
corps of Cuban-American big leaguers, 
remain true to their roots. Players like 
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The Cold War denied nu- 
merous Cuban baseball 
players the chance to play 
in the Major Leagues. So 
did the color barrier. A list- 
ing of Cuba’s_ all-time 
greatest players is incom- 
plete without the names of 
Martin Dihigo, Cristobal 
Torriente, Jose Mendez, 
Alejandro Oms and Silvio 
Garcia. The records they 
set and the opponents they 
dazzled are testimonials of 
iE their baseball acumen, 
Martin Dihijo which was denied to Major 
League Baseball fans because of the color of their skin. 

Dihigo, who was elected to the Hall of Fame in 1977, 
is perhaps the most legendary figure in Cuban baseball 
history. At 6-foot-3, 200 pounds and with the ability to 
play every position except catcher, Dihigo led the Negro 
League circuit in homers three times (1923, ’26, ’27), 
and posted a .421 batting average in ’26. Negro 
Leagues standout Buck Leonard once said of Dihigo: 
“He was the greatest all-around player | know. I’d say 
he was the best ballplayer of all-time, black or white.” 

Cristobal Torriente, a fixture in Rube Foster’s Chica- 
go American Giants throughout the 1920s, posted a 
.339 career batting average and was one of the three 
best Negro League outfielders of the era, along with 
Cool Papa Bell and Oscar Charleston. 

By the time Jose Mendez played in the Negro 
Leagues, his arm was dead. He made a name for him- 
self outdueling the barnstorming teams from the Ma- 
jors. It was after one of those tour games that John Mc- 
Graw said if he could paint Mendez white he’d be one 
of the Major Leagues’ best pitchers. 

Oms was one of the Cuban League’s and Negro 
League’s most prodigious hitters. Three decades later, 
a shortstop and two-time Cuban League batting cham- 
pion (1941-42 and 1950-51) named Silvio Garcia almost 
became the first African-American to play in the Majors. 

“lf not for the problems of the political system and 
that of the color barrier, there would have been more 
than 300 Cuban Major Leaguers by now,” says Angel 
Torres, a Cuban baseball historian. “No less than 100 
Cuban players of color would have been able to play in 
the big leagues. They were superstars.” 


Houston’s Gutierrez, Florida Marlins pitcher Alex Fer- 
nandez, and Toronto Blue Jays shortstop Alex Gonzalez 
all were born in the United States but are no further re- 
moved from their heritage than they are from their last 
plate of black beans and rice. 

“T feel like I’m very in touch with my Cuban her- 
itage,” Gonzalez says. “I do speak English most of the 
time, but I feel a close relation to most of the Cubans 
since I live in Miami.” 

“We all know where we came from and where our 
ancestors came from, so there is a bond,” he adds. “We 
try to follow what each 
player is doing throughout 
the year. Several players 
live down in Miami and 
there’s quite a few that 
practice together and talk 
during the off-season.” 

Those sorts of interac- 
tions have served to amal- 
gamate the Major League’s 
Cuban _ representation. 
That is, without question, 
a more favorable alterna- 
tive than three distinct 
groups whose respective 
members are unable to re- 
late to one another. 

Gutierrez makes a 
point to spend some time 
with Ordonez when the 
Astros and Mets play each other. Canseco and Alex 
Fernandez were instrumental in helping Livan Her- 
nandez acclimate to his new life on and off the field. 
Hernandez relied on them for everything from learn- 
ing how to open a bank account and write a check to 
learning when a curve is more effective than a slider 
against Barry Bonds. 

“It’s very difficult to compel kids who were born here 
to remember their heritage,” says Tony Perez, a former 
member of Cincinnati’s Big Red Machine and now a spe- 
cial assistant to the Florida Marlins general manager. 
“But Alex Fernandez, for example, knows that he has 
Cuban roots and that his parents are Cuban, and he feels 
Cuban....They know where they come from and where 
their roots come from. They never forget their roots.” 

For that reason, Cuban ballplayers from seemingly 
unconnected backgrounds are drawn together and com- 
mitted to a singular purpose. The defectors, the exiles 
and the Cuban-Americans have all inscribed their names 
on the same family tree, adding another dash of lore and 
fostering perennial growth of that abounding tradition 
of Cubans in the Major Leagues. @ 


Baltimore slugger Rafael Palmeiro 
moved to the U.S. from Havana 
when he was five years old. 


Juan Rodriguez covers the Florida Marlins for Florida Today. 
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It may sound batty, but 
World Series in years 
ending with “8” have 
produced some of the 
most intriguing contests 
Of this CeNUPY. By tin vies 


many fans have been reminded of 

Mark McGwire’s 1988 Oakland 
A’s that rolled to the American 
League pennant with 104 victories 
and a four-game sweep of the Red 
Sox in the American League Cham- 
pionship Series. McGwire and fel- 
low bash brother (and ’88 AL MVP) 
Jose Canseco combined to belt 74 
homers and drive in 223 runs, while 
the As pitching staff of Dave Stewart, 
Bob Welch, Storm Davis and Dennis 
Eckersley (45 saves) intimidated op- 
ponents all season. 

Larger forces often seem to 
come into play at the World Series, 
however. 

The bash brothers hit a combined 
2 for 36 in the five-game Series, 
while 21-game winner Stewart 
logged an 0-1 record, against a Los 
Angeles team loaded with a corps of 
reserves who filled in ably after in- 
juries decimated the starters. Super- 
sub Mickey Hatcher, for instance, 
would bat .368 with two home runs 
and five RBI in the Series. The 
Dodgers did possess the wizardry of 
the ’88 NL Cy Young Award winner 
Orel Hershiser, who had recorded 


| N THIS YEAR OF THE HOME RUN, 


Left: Kirk Gibson's heroic 
homer won Game 1 of 
the ’88 Series. 


an all-time record of 59 consecutive 
scoreless innings late in the season en 
route to a 23-8 mark, a 2.26 ERA and a 
league-leading eight shutouts. He would 
pitch a complete-game shutout in Game 
2, and add an impressive 3-for-3 perfor- 
mance at the plate. But Tommy Lasorda’s : 
“team of destiny” had essentially toppled the mighty 
A’s the night before, in Game 1. 

There, the Dodgers trailed 4-3 with two outs in the 
ninth inning, when former Athletic Mike Davis drew a 
rare walk from ace closer Dennis Eckersley. Up to the 
plate limped ’88 NL MVP Kirk Gibson, whose pulled 


HE New YorK YANKEES RACED 
| into the ’78 World Series having 

won 52 of their last 73 regular- 
season games, a one-game classic playoff against rival 
Boston, and the ALCS against Kansas City, their AL 
Post Season opponent for the third-straight year. 

Facing the Los Angeles Dodgers, the team they beat 
the previous year to win the World Series, the Yankee 
machine stalled at first before coming alive. 

L.A. grabbed the opener and Ron Cey’s four RBI ef- 
fort in Game 2 put the Dodgers up 4-3 heading into the 
ninth. Then, with two on and two out, Reggie Jackson 
stepped up to the plate against fireballing rookie Bob 
Welch. The national audience remembered Jackson’s 
three home run performance in Game 6 of the previous 
year’s Yankee-Dodger classic, and expected “Mr. Octo- 
ber” to rise to the occasion once again. The 

tense confrontation built to a full count, with 
Jackson fouling off several two-strike pitch- 

es before he went down swinging. “The 
guy beat me,” said Jackson afterward. 
“I’m just a human being.” 

Down two-games-to-none, the Yan- 
J kees turned to 25-game winner and even- 

tual ’°78 Cy Young Award winner Ron 
“/ Guidry, who shackled the Dodgers, 5-1, 

with the help of human highlight film Graig 
Nettles at third base. Nettles made four bril- 
liant plays in the game, reminding fans of the great 
Brooks Robinson. “I’ve never seen any guy play like 
that,” said Dodger second baseman Davey Lopes. 

It was only a matter of time, however, before Jackson 
again found himself the center of attention. In Game 4, 
the Yankees trailed 3-1 in the sixth, with Thurman Mun- 
son on second and Jackson on first, when Lou Piniella 
hit a double-play ball to shortstop Bill Russell, who 
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left hamstring and sprained right knee 
had presumably scratched him for the 
Series. When asked later why he’d vol- 
unteered to pinch hit after an entire 
game spent in the trainer’s room, Gib- 
son said, “I felt it was my job and my duty 
to the team. I owed it to them, the fans, to man- 
agement.” Battling to 3-2 count, with a few feeble 
swings that made him look like he didn’t belong on the 
field, Gibson willed a stunning game-winning home 
run into the right field stands that, ultimately, de- 

flated the A’s and propelled the Dodgers to their 

sixth World Championship. ‘ : 


stepped on second to force 
Jackson. But his relay to 
first hit the Yankee slug- 
ger on the hip and caromed into right field, 
allowing Munson to score. The Dodgers 
argued that Jackson had leaned into the 
ball, but the umpires didn’t see it that way. 
Dodger first baseman Steve Garvey was 
sure: “It was quick thinking on his part, 
but it was also dirty pool.” New York 
won the game 4-3 in 10 innings to 
even the Series. 

L.A. never recovered, as the Yan- f/f 
kees crushed the Dodgers in Games A MER Cy Vs 
5 and 6 to earn their 22nd World CEA 
Championship, and became the / 42min; qa" 
first team to win a six-game Series ae 
after losing the first two games. 
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Reggie Jackson smacked two home runs in the '78 Fall Classic. 
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INETEEN SIXTY-EIGHT WILL 
N forever be known as the “Year of 
the Pitcher.” Detroit’s Denny 
McLain became the first pitcher to 
win at least 30 games since Dizzy 
Dean in 1934. His sparkling 1.96 
ERA, which was only fourth best in 
the league, helped lead the Tigers to 
103 wins and their first pennant since 
1945. In the senior circuit, Bob Gibson paced the Cardi- 
nals with a 22-9 record that included 13 shutouts, 268 
strikeouts and an unbelievable 1.12 ERA. 
The Series opened with the dream 
matchup of Gibson against McLain. 
Gibson dominated the Tigers, 
hurling a 4-0 shutout and striking 
out 17, shattering Sandy Koufax’s 
Series record of 15. The Tigers re- 
taliated in Game 2 with Mickey 
Lolich, who stymied the Cardinals 
on six hits, and also hit the first and 
only home run of his career, as the Tigers won, 8-1. 
After the Cardinals went up two-games-to-one, 
Game 4 again featured marquee pitchers Gibson and 
McLain. The contest was played under horrible, rainy 
conditions, and only Gibson held up his part of the bar- 


Sox of 18 and the Indians of ’48? A trio of clubs that won a 
World Series in an “8” year and haven’t won since. 

A World Series between the Red Sox and the Cubs? In 1918, it 
was just a matchup between two very good teams in 1918. Because 
of wartime restrictions, the Series was played in Sone Led by 
the pitching of Babe Ruth, who won Games 1 pias 
and 4 and set a World Series pitching mark of 
29 2/3 consecutive scoreless innings, the Red 
Sox took the Series in six games. Ruth had 


W hat do you get when you cross the Cubs of 08 with the Red 


compiling a 13-7 record and a 2.22 ERA. After 


Yankees in what would be dubbed “the curse of the Bambino,” 
and the Red Sox have not won a World Series since, 

Ten years earlier, the 1908 Chicago Cubs won their last 
crown. The Cubs were baseball's ruling dynasty, winning their 
third consecutive pennant and second straight World Champi- 
onship in 1908. For the second year in a row, they vanquished Ty 
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led the AL with 11 homers that year, while . Ral hen wt 
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__ the next season, Red Sox owner Harry Frazee atl the Babe o fe. 


gain, as he hit a homer and recorded 
his record seventh-straight victory in 
World Series play. 

The next night, the Cardinals 
posted three runs in the first off 
Lolich and looked ready to clinch the 
Series. But the Detroit hurler shut 
out St. Louis the rest of the way and 
also singled and scored as the Tigers 
scratched back to earn a 5-3 victory. 

McLain finally notched a win as 
the Tigers exploded for a Series- 
tying 13-1 victory in Game 6, high- 
lighted by outfielder Jim Northrup’s grand slam. 

Game 7 featured Gibson against Lolich, the 
Series’ unexpected star. For six innings, the two 
dueled in a scoreless game. In the seventh, 
with runners on first and second, Northrup 
hit a drive to deep center field, over the head 
of defensive standout Curt Flood, scoring 
two runs. That was all Lolich needed as he 
continued to shut down the Cardinals en 
route to a 4-1 victory. Lolich, who 
notched three complete-game victories, 
matching Gibson’s feat of the previous 
year, downplayed his MVP contribu- 
tion, saying that he was just not the 
hero type. Added a disappointed Gib- 
son, “I got beat because the other * 
guy pitched a better ballgame.” 
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Cobb’s Tigers. The Cubs boasted the soon-to-be immortal infield of 
Joe Tinker, Johnny Evers and Frank Chance. The ’08 final was played 
before a disheartened Detroit crowd of 6,210, the smallest in Series 
history, and lasted a mere one hour and 25 minutes, Despite seven 
more NL pennants, Cub fans still wait faithfully for a return to glory. 
The Summer, of 1948 proved exciting in the AL, as Cleveland and 
_ Boston faced off in a one-game playoff to de- 
" cide the pennant. The Indians prevailed and, 
a led by pitchers Bob Feller, Bob Lemon, Gene 
> Bearden and the ageless 42-year-old rookie 
and former Negro League great Satchel 
a eee Paige, topped the Boston Braves in six 
games. In Cane 5, Paige became the first African-American to pitch 
in the World Series when he put out.a fire in 
the seventh inning for his old barn- 
storming opponent Feller. The Indians 
have since returned to the Fall Clas- 
sic three times but have yet to recap- 
ture that magic from 50 years ago. 
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“Give a boy a bat and a ball 
and a place to play and you'll 
have a good citizen.” 
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WELCOME. 


eader’s Digest looks at the relationship between kids, mentors and baseball in 
“Where All Kids Are Welcome,” a special editorial section that celebrates | 
baseball heroes on and off the diamond. 


The Digest, America’s favorite storyteller, features three Major League Baseball players 
who realized their dreams despite the overwhelming odds against them. 


It’s a Grand Slam story. In the October issue of Reader’s Digest. 
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OUR YEARS AFTER THE BOSTON 
i Braves moved to Milwaukee for 

the 1953 season, they beat the 
Yankees in a thrilling seven-game 
World Series, the third year in a row that the Series went 
the distance. The 58 rematch between the two teams 
would prove to be another epic. 

The powerful Braves club looked like repeaters, 
winning the first two games. Warren Spahn went 
the distance in the opener, picking up two base 
hits and an RBI as the Braves won, 4-3. In a 
wild second game, the Braves scored a record 
seven runs in the first inning, capped by start- 
ing pitcher Lew Burdette’s three-run homer, 
and cruised to a 13-5 victory, despite two home 
runs by Mickey Mantle. After the game, Burdette 
taunted the Yankees: “T’d like to see the Yankees in 
the National League. Our league has two or three teams 
as good as them.” 

New York hadn’t won 92 games during the regular 
season by giving up. The Yankees rebounded with a 4-0 
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HE CHICAGO CUBS HELD THE 
| momentum advantage over the 

Yankees going into the 1938 
World Series. The Cubs won 21 of 
their final 25 games, surging past the Pirates on Septem- 
ber 28. Cub catcher-manager Gabby Hartnett hit his fa- 
mous “homer in the gloamin” that afternoon, a two-out, 
ninth inning shot as twilight fell at Wrigley Field, 
enabling the Cubs to defeat the Pirates and scram- 
ble into first place. The Cubs extended their odd 
pattern of winning the pennant every three 
years, with victories in 729, ’32 and ’35. Mean- 
while, the Yankees, winners of the Series in ’36 
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win on Don Larsen’s six-hitter and a 
two-run single and two-run homer 
by right fielder Hank Bauer. It was 
the 17th straight World Series game 
in which Bauer had hit safely, a streak which Spahn, a 22- 
game winner in ’58, would snap in Game 4 en route to 
tossing a two-hit, complete-game shutout. 

Down three-games-to-one, a deficit from 
which just one team had ever recovered to 
win a Series, the Yankees captured Game 

5 behind a complete-game gem by Bob 

Turley. Few Milwaukee fans were wor- 
av ried, however, as the Series was headed 
y back home, with the Braves needing just 
one more victory. 

Despite nine solid innings by Spahn in 
Game 6, the Yankees pulled out a 10-inning, 4-3 
victory on the strength of home runs by second-baseman 
Gil McDougald and Bauer, who tied a record held by 
Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig and Duke Snider by hitting his 
fourth home run of the Series. In the finale, the Yankees 


stunned the hometown crowd by exploding for four 


runs in the eighth inning with two out, the big blow 
coming on a three-run homer by first-baseman 
Bill “Moose” Skowron. The Yanks held on to 
land their 18th World Championship, and 
the seventh for manager Casey Stengel. 
New York now had won a World Se- 
ries against all eight National 
League clubs. “I guess we < 
proved we could play in i 
the National League,” 
quipped Stengel. 


Warren Spahn went 
the distance in 
Game 1 for the win. 


and 737, had lost 11 of their final 15, 
on their way to winning 99 games. 
There were also some peculiar 
coincidences and similarities to 
1932, the last time the Yankees had met the Cubs in the 
Fall Classic. To begin with, the Cubs fired their manag- 
er in mid-season in both ’32 and 738. Tony Lazzeri, a 
mainstay on the 32 Yankee team, was now a utility 
man for the Cubs. Yankee skipper Joe McCarthy 
returned to Chicago to inflict more sorrow on the 
Cubs, who had fired him in part for losing the 
29 World Series. Lastly, both the ’32 and ’38 
World Series opened with a Game 1 victory for 
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Lou Gehrig scored 
the first run of the 
1938 World Series. 
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Red Ruffing and 
a Game 2 victory 
for Lefty Gomez 
of the Yankees. 
Both Series ended 
in four-game 
sweeps. 
The highlight 
we of the Series was 
the Game 2 pitch- 
ing matchup of two of baseball’s most colorful personal- 
ities—Gomez for the Yankees and Dizzy Dean for the 
Cubs. Acquired from the Cardinals early in 
the season, Dean went 7-1 as a spot starter, 
despite the fact that his arm had blown 
out the previous year. Fans cheered his 
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HE 1928 WORLD SERIES PROVED 

a rematch of ’26, as the Cardinals 

again squared off against the Yan- 
kees. In 1927, the mighty Yankees, often considered the 
greatest team of all-time, had won 110 games and swept 
the Pirates in the World Series. The ’28 season appeared, 
at first, to be a carbon copy, with the Yanks leading the 
Philadelphia Athletics by 13 games by July 4. However, the 
scrappy A’s closed the gap in September, and the Yankees 
won the pennant by a mere two-and-a half games. The 
Cardinals, led by Jim Bottomley, who hit .325, and led the 
National League with 31 homers and 136 RBI, defeated 
the Giants by two games for the NL flag. 

The Yankees posted 101 wins during the season, but 
limped into the World Series with a number of injuries. 
Babe Ruth had twisted an 
ankle and had a charley 
horse. Center fielder Earl 
Combs was out with a bro- 
ken finger. Second baseman 
‘Tony Lazzeri had a sore arm, 
which necessitated that 
young Leo Durocher take 
over late in each Series game. 
Third baseman Joe Dugan 
was nursing a sore knee, and 


Gehrig and Ruth crossed the plate 


in Game 3, while a policeman 
retrieved hats thrown by fans. 
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gutty performance, as he held the Yanks to 
two runs through seven innings. Eventu- 
ally the Yankees timed his slow deliv- 
eries, and homered in both the 
eighth and ninth innings, to 
take the game. / 
New York won the 
next two games easily, 4 
becoming the first 
team ever to win three 
consecutive World Series 
championships. Overshadowed 
by the sweep was the relatively 
poor performance of Lou Gehrig, 
who notched just four singles in the 
Series. By early 1939, Gehrig would re- 
move himself from the Yankee lineup, ending his streak 
of 2,130 consecutive games played. Two years later, he 
would die of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, a crippling 
nerve disorder now named after him. 


ace left-hander Herb Pennock saw no 
action due to a wearied arm. 

But limping hardly qualified as a 
problem for the powerful Yankees. Behind fine. pitching 
and an incredible offensive show, New York turned the 
tables on the ’26 champs and earned its third World 
Championship. Yankee pitching came up huge in 
the short series, posting four complete-game wins. 
Waite Hoyt tossed a three-hitter in the opening 
game and went the distance again in the Series 
clincher. But the real story was the awesome one- 
two punch of Ruth and Gehrig, both of whom 
had racked up a Major League-best 142 RBI dur- 
ing the regular season. Gehrig batted .545, with ¥ 
four homers and a double. His two homers led the f[ 
Yanks to an easy 
Game 3 win. Ruth batted Ui 
.625 and sealed the affair \uahd 
by blasting a record-tying Ubi 
three home runs in Game 
4. The Sultan of Swat had 
done exactly the same thing 
in Game Four of the 1926 
Series, both times at Sports- 
man’s Park. There was no 
doubting his legend now. # 
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Tim Wiles is director of 
research at the National Base- 
ball Hall of Fame Library. 
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A Complete History of the Worid Series 


Boston Pilgrims (AL) 5 
Pittsburgh Pirates (NL) 3 


1903 


The first modern World Series, a best-of-nine format, 
was arranged by the Boston Pilgrims and Pittsburgh 
Pirates. Boston stormed back from a three-games-to- 
one deficit to capture the Series. Cy Young (2-1, 1.59 
ERA) and Bill Dinneen (8-1, 2.06 ERA) accounted for 
all five Boston victories. Pittsburgh right fielder Jimmy 
Sebring hit the first World Series home run. 


1905 


In 1904, the New York Giants refused to play the 
champions from the upstart “minor league.” But the 
public outcry was so great, that a best-of-seven 
series was proposed and adopted for 1905. John 
McGraw’s Giants, led by Christy Mathewson’s three 
shutout victories in six days, defeated the Connie 
Mack managed Philadelphia Athletics. 


New York Giants (NL) 4 
Philadelphia Athletics (AL) 1 


Chicago White Sox (AL) 4 
Chicago Cubs (NL) 2 


190 


In perhaps the greatest World Series upset, the 
Chicago White Sox defeated the mighty Chicago 
Cubs. The Cubs had established a Major League 
record with 116 wins during the season, but the 
“Hitless Wonders,” led by pitchers Ed Walsh, Nick 
Altrock, Doc White and Frank Owen, outdueled them. 


1907 


The Chicago Cubs rebounded from the '06 shocker 
to defeat Detroit. Cubs’ pitchers, led by Mordecai 
“Three Fingers” Brown, limited the Tigers to three runs 
over the last four games (a fifth game had finished in 
a tie). Ty Cobb, who won the first of his 12 batting 
titles that year, batted a meager .200 in the Series. 


1908 


The Cubs became the first two-time Series champion, 
defeating the Tigers for the second consecutive year. 
Ty Cobb cracked four hits and stole a pair of bases in 
Detroit's lone win. Pitchers Mordecai Brown and Orvie 
Overall each won two games. Overall made history by 
striking out four Detroit batters in a single inning. 


Chicago Cubs (NL) 4 
Detroit Tigers (AL) 0 


Chicago Cubs (NL) 4 
Detroit Tigers (AL) 1 


Pittsburgh Pirates (NL) 4 
Detroit Tigers (AL) 3 


1909 


1909 pinned the Tigers’ Ty Cobb, who won his third 
straight AL batting title, along with the triple crown, 
against Honus Wagner, who'd captured his fourth 
consecutive NL batting title. But it was Charles “Babe” 
Adams who was the hero of the first Series to go the 
distance. He allowed only six hits in both Games 1 
and 5 and pitched a shutout in the finale for the win. 


1910 


Chicago captured its fourth NL Championship in five 
years but were unsuccessful against Connie Mack’s 
Athletics. Philadelphia clubbed the renowned Chicago 
pitching for a robust .316 batting average, a Series 
mark that stood until 1960. The Athletics scored 35 
runs, an average of seven a game, including 9-3 and 
12-5 victories to humble to stunned Cubs. 


Philadelphia Athletics (AL) 4 
Chicago Cubs (NL) 1 


Don Drysdale 
notched a win 
against 
Minnesota 
in the 
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Frank “Home Run” Baker hit two homers to defeat the 


Giants. Baker hit the first off Giant southpaw Rube 
Marquard to lift the Athletics to a 3-1 win in Game 2. 

The following day, he duplicated the feat against 
Christy Mathewson. New York was clinging toa 1-0 — 
lead in the ninth inning when Baker drilled one over 
the left-field wall to tie the game and send it into extra 
innings. Philadelphia eventually won 3-2 in the 11th. 


This Series rates among the most thrilling of all time. 
Because of an 11-inning, 6-6 tie in Game 2, this Fall 
Classic stretched into eight games. Boston was play- 
ing in its first Series since 1908. When it was over, 
Red Sox pitcher Smoky Joe Wood emerged as the 
hero, having won three games for Boston, including a 
relief effort in the 3-2, 10-inning Series clincher. 


TL A eT 
Philadelphia Athletics 


poate 


In their third World Series meeting, Philadelphia 
defeated New York for the second time. Pre-Series 
injuries to three players—first baseman Fred Merkle, 
outfielder Fred Snodgrass, and catcher Chief 
Meyers—proved too much for the Giants to over- 
come. Chief Bender won both his starts for the A’s, 
bringing his World Series victory total to six. 


Boston Braves (NL) 4 


Philadelphia Athletics (AL) 


Boston was named “The Miracle Braves” after rising 
from last place in July to win the National League pen- 
nant. They then humbled Connie Mack’s mighty 
Philadelphia with its “$100,000 Infield.” Catcher Hank 


Gowdy hit .545, second baseman Johnny Evers hit | 


.438 and pitcher Dick Rudolph won two games. 


After Ernie Shore lost Game 1 to Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, 3-1, the Red Sox won the next three con- — 
tests by identical scores of 2-1, and then took the finale, 
5-4. Left fielder Duffy Lewis hit .444 and Harry Hooper 
also starred for the Sox, hitting .350. Woodrow Wilson 


became the first President to attend a World Series. 


Babe Ruth made his pitching debut as the Red Sox 
remained undefeated in World Series competition. 
Ruth pitched the second game and, after giving up 
one run, began a streak of scoreless innings that 


‘would reach 29 2/3, a Series record that stood for 45 
years, until snapped by Whitey Ford in 1961. 


3rooklyn Dodgers. NL) 4 ee 


ceekees ek 22 Ee 
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A bizarre play occurred in Game 6 giving Chicago the 


win to clinch the Series and earn its first World 


Championship since 1906. White Sox second base- 
man Eddie Collins reached second on a wild pitch by 
Heinie Zimmerman, then moved to third on another 
error. When Happy Felsch bounced back to the 
mound, Collins was caught off third, but he hustled 


home for the win with Zimmerman at his heels. 


tA SASL esata yeekeeay B epee Sie AT Stal 


Red Sox manager Ed Barrow tested Babe Ruth in the 
outfield, but chose him to pitch Game 1. Ruth reward- 
ed him by out-dueling Jim Vaughn, 1-0. Cub’s man- 
ager Fred Mitchell used left-handers Vaughn and 
George Tyler to defend against Ruth power. In his last 


~ season in Boston before being sold to the Yankees, 
the Babe banged in two runs with a triple in Game 4. 


In this Fall Classic, eight White Sox players were 
charged with conspiring with gamblers and subse- 
quently expelled from baseball: Joe Jackson, Happy 
Felsch, Chick Gandil, Buck Weaver, Swede Risberg, 
Fred McMullin, Ed Cicotte and Claude Williams. Hod 
Eller starred for the Reds. In Game 5, he struck out 15 
batters, including six in succession. 


Classic. Elmer Smith hit the first grand slam, Jim Bagby 
became the first pitcher to hit a Series homer and second 
baseman Bill Wambsganss pulled off the first Series triple 
-play...unassisted. The underdog Dodgers won two, but 
the Indians were victorious winning four straight. 


, New 


This first all-New York Series was played entirely at the 
Polo Grounds. The Yankees’ 21-year-old Waite Hoyt won 
two games and didn't allow an earned run in 27 innings— 
tying Christy Mathewson’s 1905 record. But he lost the 
final game, 1-0. Babe Ruth led the Yankees, hitting 
.313, and hit the first of his 15 World Series homers. 


The World Series returned to a best-of-seven format and 
the Giants knocked off the Yankees for the second straight 

year. In a low-scoring series, the Giants held the Yankees 
to 11 runs (three in Game 2, which was called for darkness 
tied at 3), shutting down Babe Ruth, who batted only 
-118, managing two hits and one run batted in. 


Hank Aaron, 1958 


ee 
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Dave McNally, 1969 


Vida Blue, 1973 


., Orel Hershiser, 1988 


New York Yankees ees (AL) ees 


1923 New York Giants (NL) 2 a 


The Yankees celebrated the opening of the new 
Yankee Stadium by finally beating the Giants. The bat- 
ting heroes for the Bombers were Babe Ruth (.368 
with three home runs), Aaron Ward (.417) and Bob 
Meusel (eight runs batted in), while Herb Pennock 
won two games, including the Series clincher. Future 
Yankee manager Casey Stengel starred for the 
Giants, winning Game 3 with a ninth-inning homer. 


Philadelphia Athletics (AL) 4 
pChicagoiubs (NEVA 


1929 


In Game 4, Chicago led 8-0 after six innings and 
appeared ready to tie the Series. But the Athletics, led 
by Hack Wilson (.417), struck for a World Series- 
record 10 runs on nine hits, a walk and a hit batsman, 
to win the game, 10-8. Mule Haas hit a three-run 
inside-the-park homer as part of the onslaught. The 
Cubs led 2-0 going into the ninth inning of Game 5, but 
ended up losing both the game, 3-2, and the Series. 


1924 Washington Senators (AL) 4 | 
Bole _ New York Giants (NL) 3. fee 


Philad F 
St. Louis Cardiné 


lelphia Athletics s (A \L) 4 
(NL) 2 


1930 


Earl McNeely’s bad-hop single drove in the Series-win- 
ning run, capping an unusual bottom of the 12th inning 
in the seventh and deciding game. Washington's 
Muddy Ruel doubled after getting a second chance 
when New York catcher Hank Gowdy missed a foul 
pop after stumbling on his own mask. Walter Johnson 
pitched three scoreless innings to get the win. 


FADE ERMAN PISIES A) 4 
1925 ii gton Senators (A (AL). 3. 


The Pirates became the first team in World Series his- 
tory to come back from a three-games-to-one deficit 
in a seven-game series. Walter Johnson, who had 
held Pittsburgh to one run in winning Games 1 and 4, 
surrendered 15 hits in Game 7. Trailing 7-6 in the 
eighth, the Pirates got doubles by pinch-hitter Carson 

Bigbee and Kiki Cuyler to take the lead for good. 
1926 St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 4 
New York Yankees (AL) 3 _ | 


In the seventh inning of Game 7, 39-year-old Grover 
Cleveland Alexander, who'd pitched a complete game 
victory the previous day, relieved and struck out Tony 
Lazzeri with two out and the bases loaded, preserving 
the Cardinals’ 3-2 lead. The Series concluded with 
Babe Ruth getting thrown out trying to steal. 


| 4097 _ ‘New York Yankees (AL) 4 
(al Eee 


Lefty Grove and George Earnshaw each won two 
games for Connie Mack’s A's. Earnshaw won the sec- 
ond and sixth games, and pitched seven innings of 
shutout ball in the fifth. The Game 5 victory eventual- 
ly went to Grove, when Jimmie Foxx tagged Burleigh 
Grimes for a ninth-inning, two-run homer. In 25 
innings, Earnshaw yielded only 13 hits and fanned 19. 


1931 | 


"St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 4 _ . 
Philade shia Athi stics (Al) 3 3 


St. Louis’ Pasa Martin single-handedly edict 
Connie Mack's last World Series. Martin hit .600, with 
12 hits, including four doubles and a home run, stole 
five bases, batted in five runs and scored five runs. 
Burleigh Grimes and “Wild Bill” Hallahan each won 
two games for the Cardinals, overshadowing the fine 
work of Philadelphia's Lefty Grove. 


1932 


s (AL) 4 os 


New York Yank 
Chicac 


E 


oCubs(NL)O 


Babe Ruth hit his “called home run.” The Yankees had 
won the first two games, each marred by insults. The 
Cubs were still yapping when Ruth came to bat in the 
fifth. Pitcher Charlie Root threw two strikes, whereupon 
Ruth allegedly stepped back, pointed to center field, 
then drove the ball into the right-center field bleachers. 


EEEE 


rk Giants (NL) 4 
Washington Senators (AL) 1 


The powerful Yankees, who won the AL by 19 games, 
recorded the first Series sweep by an AL team, 
outscoring the Pirates, 23-10. The Yankees’ Murderers’ 
Row received surprising offensive heroics from light-hit- 
ting shortstop Mark Koenig, who collected nine hits in 
18 at-bats. Meanwhile, Babe Ruth hit two home runs. 


The Senators, led by player-manager Joe Cronin and 
sluggers Goose Goslin and Heinie Manush, were no 
match for the pitching-rich Giants, whose staff included 
Carl Hubbell, Hal Schumacher and Fred Fitzsimmons. 
The Giants’ 24-year-old slugger, Mel Ott, won the fifth 


C J ) New York Yankees (AL) 4 
19 28 _ St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 0 
The Yankees became the first team to sweep back-to- 
back World Series. They also set records by pounding five 
home runs in one game and Lou Gehrig drove in a record 
nine runs. For the second time, Babe Ruth hit three 


homers in one game, doing so in Game 4. Gehrig batted 
.545 with four homers for the Series, while Ruth hit .625. 


and final game with a tenth-inning home run. 
St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 4 (| 


1934 "Detroit Tigers (AL) 3 


=? Dean and brother Paul (“Daffy”) each accounted 
for two impressive victories. In the final game, St. Louis 
exploded for 17 hits en route to an 11-0 rout. Angry 
Detroit fans pelted Joe “Ducky” Medwick with garbage 
after a hard slide the inning before. Judge Landis 
restored order by ordering Medwick out of the game. 
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1935 Gece es 


The Tigers captured their first World Series in five 
attempts, despite losing American League MVP Hank 
Greenberg, who broke his wrist in Game 3. In the 
ninth inning of Game 6, the Cubs were unable break 
a 3-3 deadlock, despite having a runner at third and 
none out. The Tigers won the Series in the bottom half 
of the frame as slugger Mickey Cochrane singled and 
eventually scored on Goose Goslin’s single. 


1936 


This was the Yankees’ first World Series without Babe 
Ruth and first with Joe DiMaggio. Led by Red Rolfe 
and Jake Powell, who had 10 hits apiece, the 
Yankees pounded Giant pitching for a .302 average. 
Only Carl Hubbell, who won Game 1, was effective. 
Lefty Gomez won two games, including the clincher, 
receiving 18 and 18 runs of support. 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
New York Giants (NL) 2 


Tug McGraw 
celebrated after 
Philadelphia knocked 
off Kansas City in 

the 1980 Series. 
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New York Yankees (AL) 4 
New York Giants (NL) 1 


1937 


The New York Yankees became the first club to win 
six World Series. Lefty Gomez defeated Carl Hubbell 
in the opener and Cliff Melton in the finale, to improve 
his World Series record to 5-0, matching the record of 
Yankee Herb Pennock. A young Joe DiMaggio belted 
his first World Series home run and Yankee captain 
Lou Gehrig hit his 10th and last. Gehrig's Game 4 sin- 
gle was his last hit in World Series competition. 


1938 


Joe McCarthy called the 1938 Yankees the greatest team 
he ever managed, and their sweep made McCarthy the 
first manager to win three successive Series. The Yankees 
outscored the Cubs, 22-9, and made only one pitching 
change the entire Series. Red Ruffing won two games and 
Lefty Gomez won his record sixth Series game, defeating 
Dizzy Dean, who saw his comeback hopes dashed. 


1939 


For the first time since 1926, Lou Gehrig was not in 
the Yankees’ lineup. Babe Dahlgren, Gehrig's replace- 
ment, batted only .214, but his one hit was a home 
run. Charlie Keller had three homers and a series- 
leading .488 batting average. In the final game, Keller 
collided with catcher Ernie Lombardi, knocking him 
out while DiMaggio followed Keller across the plate. 


194 


The National League won its first World Series since 1934 
in a see-saw series. In Game 7, Detroit's Bob Newsom, 
who'd won the first and fifth games, took the mound on 
only one day's rest against the Reds’ Paul Derringer, 
who'd won the fourth game. Down 1-0 in the bottom of 
the seventh, the Reds rallied for the winning runs. 


1941 


The Yankees won their eighth World Series in succes- 
sion. They won two of the first three games, all one-run 
affairs, but trailed Game 4, 4-3, in the ninth. But with two 
out, Hugh Casey's third-strike breaking ball to Tommy 
Henrich got past catcher Mickey Owen, opening the 
door for a four-run Yankee inning and a 7-4 victory. 


1942 


After losing the opener, the young Redbirds, led by 
Whitey Kurowski, Enos Slaughter and Stan Musial, won 
four straight, including the last three at Yankee Stadium. 
They combined speed, power and pitching. Johnny 
Beazley, a 23-year-old righty, won twice, and Ernie 
White, a 26-year-old lefty, threw a six-hit shutout. 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
Chicago Cubs (NL) 0 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
Cincinnati Reds (NL) 0 


Cincinnati Reds (NL) 4 
Detroit Tigers (AL) 3 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
Brooklyn Dodgers (NL) 1 


St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 4 
New York Yankees (AL) 1 
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WoRLD SERIES 
RECORDS 


Individual 
Batting, 
Baserunning 


Paul Molitor, Milwaukee 
Brewers, October 12, 
1982. 


Bobby Richardson, New 
York Yankees, 1964; Lou 
Brock, St. Louis Cardinals, 
1968; Marty Barrett, 
Boston Red Sox, 1986. 


secutive 
Hank Bauer, New York 
Yankees, 1956-58. 


Accomplished three times: 
twice by Babe Ruth, New 
York Yankees, October 6, 
1926, and October 9, 
1928; Reggie Jackson, New 
York Yankees, October 18, 
1977. 


Reggie Jackson, New York 
Yankees, 1977. 


Bobby Richardson, New 
York Yankees, October 8, 
1960. 


Bobby Richardson, New 
York Yankees, 1960. 
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ROBIN KACHANTONES 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 1 


1943 


The Yankees avenged their loss to St. Louis the previ- 
ous season by winning this Fall Classic in five. Both 
teams played without some of their stars due to the 
war, including Yankees Joe DiMaggio, Phil Rizzuto 
and Red Ruffing, and Enos Slaughter, Terry Moore 
and Johnny Beazley of the Cardinals. Mort Cooper 
accounted for the Cardinals’ lone victory, pitching only 
hours after he learned of his father's death. 


1944 


Stocked with a squad of castoffs from other Major 
League clubs, the St. Louis Browns advanced to their 
first World Series. The Series was marked by superb 
pitching by both clubs and inept fielding by the 
Browns, who committed 10 errors. Though they had 
led the Series, 2-1, the Browns lost their offense and 
the next three games, scoring a total of two runs. 


1945 


The Tigers won their first World Series, while the 
jinxed Cubs dropped their seventh straight Fall Classic 
appearance. Detroit's Hank Greenberg, back from the 
service, was the batting star, with seven hits, including 
three doubles and two home runs. Chicago’s Hank 
Borowy pitched a brilliant Game 1 shutout, but lost to 
“The Prince” Hal Newhouser in Games 5 and 7. 


St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 4 
St. Louis Browns (AL) 2 


Detroit Tigers (AL) 4 
Chicago Cubs (NL) 3 


St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 4 
Boston Red Sox (AL) 3 


194 


With the Series even at three games apiece and the 
score tied 3-3 in the bottom of the eighth, Enos 
Slaughter raced home from first on Harry Walker's dou- 
ble. Red Sox shortstop Johnny Pesky never saw 
Slaughter heading for home and hesitated before throw- 
ing home too late and allowing Slaughter to score. 


1947 


In Game 4, Yankee pitcher Bill “Floyd” Bevens took a 
no-hitter into the ninth inning. With two outs, pinch hit- 
ter Cookie Lavagetto doubled to drive in Al Gionfriddo 
and Pete Reiser with the tying and winning runs for the 
Dodgers. In Game 7, the Yankees came from behind to 
win, as Tommy Henrich drove in the winning run. 


194 


The Cleveland Indians won the first playoff in American 
League history before defeating the Braves four games 
to two. After waiting 10 years for a chance to pitch ina 
World Series, the great Bob Feller, lost a 1-0 heartbreak- 
er to Johnny Sain, then lost Game 5 to Warren Spahn. 
But led by Bob Lemon, the Indians took Game 6. 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
Brooklyn Dodgers (NL) 3 


Cleveland Indians (AL) 4 
Boston Braves (NL) 2 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
Brooklyn Dodgers (NL) 1 


194 


Casey Stengel’s Yankees defeated the Dodgers in the 
first Series that saw the use of lights. Both teams 
earned 1-0 victories before the scene shifted to 
Ebbets Field. Pinch-hitter Johnny Mize’s ninth-inning 
two-run single decided the third game, whereupon 
the Yankees won the next two games handily by 
scores of 6-4 and 10-6. Bobby Brown of the Yankees 
recorded five RBls and a .500 batting average. 


1950 


The Yankees swept “The Whiz Kids,” allowing them 
only five runs. After Vic Raschi pitched a two-hit 
shutout in Game 1, Joe DiMaggio’s 10th-inning home 
run off Robin Roberts won Game 2. In the third game, 
the Yankees rallied in the ninth and Whitey Ford, a 21- 
year-old rookie left-hander, pitched eight shutout 
innings as New York closed it out, 5-2. 


1951 


The Giants survived a dramatic one-game playoff with 
the Dodgers, then took a two-games-to-one lead over 
the Yankees. But they ran out of gas after that, as 
pitcher Allie Reynolds, Eddie Lopat and Vic Raschi 
shut them down. Rookie Gil McDougald’s grand slam 
keyed a Game 5, 13-1 Yankees rout and Hank Bauer's 
three-run triple sparked the Series-winning rally. 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
Philadelphia Phillies (NL) 0 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
New York Giants (NL) 2 


Pittsburgh slugger 
Willie Stargell led 

a spirited Pirate 
comeback against 
Baltimore in 1979. 
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Please indicate your ordering option: 
(_) 1998 World Series book (regular softcover edition) 


$19.95 x = $ ‘ STATE ZIP 


(J 1998 World Series Book (special hardcover edition) 


$29.95 x = $ : DAY PHONE 


(_] 1992-98 World Series Book Set (all hardcover Authorized Signature 


except 1996 book) $99.95 x = $ . Send check or money order to: 
4 jnstdonts ol 8.5% sales t WOODFORD PRESS 
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| New York Yankees (AL) 4 
1952 Brooklyn Dodgers a 3 

The Yankees once again defeated cross-town rival 
Brooklyn, overcoming a three-games-to-two deficit. 
“The Big Cat,” 39-year-old Johnny Mize, slugged 
three homers, drove in six runs and batted .400. In the 
final game, the Dodgers loaded the bases with one 
out in the seventh inning, but Duke Snider and Jackie 
Robinson popped up. Billy Martin's running shoe-top 
catch on Robinson's ball saved the game. 


= New York Yankees (Al AD) are a 
1956 3 rooklyn Dodgers (NL) 3 | 


The Yankees avenged the previous season’s World 
Series loss to Brooklyn by edging the Dodgers in a 
seven-game thriller. Don Larsen hurled the first perfect 
game in World Series history in Game 5 as the 
Yankees overcame a 2-0 Series deficit. Games 5, 6 
and 7 all ended in shutouts, as Brooklyn’s Clem 
Labine evened the Series, 1-0, before Johnny Kucks 
won the Series finale, 9-0, over Don Newcombe. 


~ New York ° Yanke AL) 4 
Brooklyn Dodgers (NL) 2 


1953 


Milwaukee Braves (NL) (i eakee| 
New York Yankees (AL) 3 


1957 | 


The Yankees won an unprecedented fifth straight 
World Series, while the Dodgers lost their seventh 
straight Series. Billy Martin had 12 hits, a record for a 
six-game Series and Mickey Mantle hit two home 
runs, despite eight strikeouts. The Dodgers hit well, 
but they committed seven errors. Carl Erskine won 
Game 3 for the Dodgers, 3-2, striking out 14. 


The Cleveland Indians, winners of 111 games, were 
stunned by Leo Durocher’s Giants. With the score tied 
and two on in the eighth inning of Game 1, Willie Mays 
made an incredible, running, over-the-shoulder catch 
450 feet from home plate on Vic Wertz’s drive, which 
changed the course of the series. The Giants’ little- 
known Dusty Rhodes delivered three key pinch-hits. 


SS z Fi 
1955 sondage ays 
L JJ New "Yor Kees (AL) 3 a 


"Next Year" finally came for Brooklyn, who won their 
first World Series. Johnny Podres, a 23-year-old 
southpaw, posted his second victory of the classic, a 
dramatic 2-0 shutout in Game 7. Sandy Amoros's 
running catch on Yogi Berra’s slicing drive down the 
left field line started a double play that saved the 
game. The Dodgers’ Duke Snider hit four home runs. 


Lew Burdette posted three complete-game victories 
and blanked the Yankees over a span of 24 consecu- 
tive innings, to lead the Milwaukee Braves to their first 
championship. The Braves hit only .209 as a team, 
but got a clutch hit in the bottom of the tenth inning of 
Game 4 from Eddie Mathews, whose game-winning 
three-run homer lifted the Braves, 7-5. 


» New York Yankees (AL) 4 
Milwaukee Braves (NL) 3 


The Yankees became only the second team to over- 
come a three-games-to-one deficit. It was Casey 
Stengel’s seventh World Championship. Outfielder 
Hank Bauer and pitcher Bob Turley starred. Bauer col- 
lected 10 hits, four of them homers, and drove in eight 
runs, while Turley was unhitable, winning the fifth game, 
saving the sixth, and winning the seventh game. 


1959 


Los Angeles Dodgers (NL) 4 
Chicago White Sox (AL) 2 


The Dodgers brought a World Series championship to 
Los Angeles in only their second year there. They won 
four of the last five after suffering an 11-0 drubbing in 
the opener. Dodgers’ reliever Larry Sherry recorded two 
wins and two saves. A record 420,784 fans attended 
the Series, including crowds of 92,394, 92,650 and 
92,706 at the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum. 


The Cincinnati 
Reds line up 
before the 
start of the 
1970 World 
Series. From 
left: Lee May, 
_ Johnny Bench, 
Tony Perez, 
Bobby Tolan, 
_ Pete Rose and 
manager 
Sparky 
Anderson. 
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Dave 
Stewart 


Accomplished eight times, 
last by Lenny Dykstra, 
Philadelphia Phillies, 
October 20, 1993. 


Reggie Jackson, New York 
Yankees, 1977; Paul 
Molitor, Toronto Blue Jays, 
1993. 


Accomplished four times, 
last by Lou Brock, St. Louis 
Cardinals, October 5, 1968. 


Lou Brock, St. Louis 
Cardinals, 1967 and ‘68. 


Club Batting, 
Baserunning 


NY Giants vs. NY Yankees, 
October 7, 1921; St. Louis 
Cardinals vs. Boston Red 
Sox, October 10, 1946. 


New York Yankees (19) vs. 
Pittsburgh Pirates (13), 
October 6, 1960; Toronto 
Blue Jays (18) vs. 
Philadelphia Phillies (14), 
October 20, 1993. 


Philadelphia A’s vs. 
Chicago Cubs, October 12, 
1929, seventh inning. 
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York Yankees, October 7, 
1921, seventh inning. 


New York Yankees vs. St. 
Louis Cardinals, October 9, 
1928; Oakland A's vs. San 
Francisco Giants, October 
27, 1989. 


Runs, Game, 


Oakland A's (5) vs. San 
Francisco Giants (2), 
October 27, 1989. 


Boston Red Sox vs. St. 
Louis Cardinals, October 
11, 1967, Yastrzemski, 
Smith, Petrocelli. 


New York Yankees vs. New 
York Giants, October 2, 
1936 (won 18-4). 


Toronto Blue Jays (15) vs. 
Philadelphia Phillies (14), 
October 20, 1993. 


| 0 

Philadelphia A’s vs. 
Chicago Cubs, October 12, 
1929, seventh inning; 
Detroit Tigers vs. St. Louis 
Cardinals, October 9, 
1968, third inning. 
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Pittsburgh Pirates (NL) 4 
New York Yankees (AL) 3 


1960 


The Yankees outhit the Pirates 91 to 60; outscored 
them 55 to 27; outhomered them 10 to four, and out- 
pitched them, posting a 3.54 ERA to 7.11. Yet they 
lost. With the score knotted at 9 in the bottom of the 
ninth inning of Game 7 one of the classic moments in 
World Series history took place when Pirates’ second 
baseman Bill Mazeroski slammed a Ralph Terry pitch 
into the left-field stands to win the Series. 


1961 


The Yankees achieved their near sweep despite little 
help from the injured Mickey Mantle (one hit in only 
two games) and Roger Maris (two hits, one a homer). 
Yankees ace Whitey Ford shut out the Reds in the 
opener and added five more scoreless innings in 
Game 4 to extend his consecutive scoreless innings 
to 32, surpassing the Series record of 29 2/3 innings. 


1962 


In a see-saw Series, Bobby Richardson ended the 
thriller by spearing Willie McCovey's searing line drive 
with the Series tying and winning runs in scoring posi- 
tion. Matty Alou's bunt single and Willie Mays’ two-out 
double set the stage for McCovey’s dramatic at-bat. 
Whitey Ford won his 10th Series game but his record 
scoreless-inning streak was snapped at 33 2/3. 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
Cincinnati Reds (NL) 1 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
San Francisco Giants (NL) 3 


Toronto’s Joe 
Carter belted a 
Series winning 
homer against 
the Phillies 

in 1993. 


Los Angeles Dodgers (NL) 4 
New York Yankees (AL) 0 


1963 


Dodger pitching limited the Bronx Bombers to four 
runs and held them to a .171 batting average. Cy 
Young Award winner Sandy Koufax outdueled Whitey 
Ford in Games 1 and 4, striking out a record 15 in the 
opener. Johnny Podres blanked the Yankees over 
eight in Game 2, and Don Drysdale’s three-hitter beat 
Jim Bouton, 1-0, in Game 38, making Tommy Davis’ 
first-inning RBI single stand up for the game winner. 


1964 


Bob Gibson won two games, and set a record with 31 
strikeouts in 27 innings. The Cardinals were sparked 
by the catcher Tim McCarver, who hit .478 and by 
outfielder Lou Brock’s nine hits. In his last World 
Series, Mickey Mantle hammered three home runs 
raising his total to a record 18. Bobby Richardson, 
also set a Series record with 13 hits. 


1965 


Minnesota sluggers Harmon Killebrew, Tony Oliva, Earl 
Battey and Don Mincher hammered Dodger aces Don 
Drysdale and Sandy Koufax, in Games 1 and 2. But the 
Dodgers limited the Twins to two runs in the next three 
games as Claude Osteen and Koufax tossed shutouts. 
In Game 7, Koufax, plagued by an arthritic arm, pitched 
a three-hit shutout to clinch the championship. 


St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 4 
New York Yankees (AL) 3 


Los Angeles Dodgers (NL) 4 
Minnesota Twins (AL) 3 


Baltimore Orioles (AL) 4 
Los Angeles Dodgers (NL) 0 


1966 


Oriole pitchers shut out the Dodgers over the last 33 
2/3 innings. Moe Drabowsky pitched 6 2/3 innings of 
scoreless relief Game 1. Then, starters Jim Palmer, 
Wally Bunke and Dave McNally hurled successive 
shutouts. McNally was the only O's pitcher with an ERA 
in the series, surrendering two runs in Game 1. 


1967 


Bob Gibson pitched three complete-game victories, 
including the decisive Game 7 and Lou Brock rapped 12 
hits and stole seven bases. The Red Sox were led by 
triple-crown winner Carl Yastrzemski’s 10 hits and .400 
average. Gibson even hit a home run in Game 7 off Jim 
Lonborg, who valiantly pitched on two-day’s rest. 


1968 


Mickey Lolich won three games, including a thrilling 
Game 7 duel against Bob Gibson. In the opener, Gibson 
struck out a record 17 batters, winning 4-0. Gibson then 
won Game 4, his seventh straight complete-game World 
Series victory. In Game 7, though, Jim Northrup’s two- 
run triple keyed the Tigers’ four-run Series-winning rally. 


St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 4 
Boston Red Sox (AL) 3 


Detroit Tigers (AL) 4 
St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 3 
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BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS 
OF AMERICA 


Sp, Bob 
= Gibson 


Brooklyn Dodgers vs. New 
York Yankees, October 5, 
1956; New York Yankees 
vs. Milwaukee Braves, 
October 5, 1957; Detroit 
Tigers vs. San Diego 
Padres, October 12, 1984. 


Individual 
Pitching 


Darold Knowles, Oakland 
As, 1973 (6 1/3 innings). 


Accomplished 12 times, 
last by Mickey Lolich, 
Detroit Tigers, 1968. 


Rollie Fingers, Oakland A‘s, 
1974; Kent Tekulve, 
Pittsburgh Pirates, 1979. 


Deacon Phillippe, 
Pittsburgh Pirates, 1903 
(eight-game Series). 


Babe Ruth, Boston Red 
Sox, October 9, 1916, 
complete game, won 2-1. 
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New York Mets (NL) 4 
Baltimore Orioles (AL) 1 


1969 


The Miracle Mets frustrated the powerful Orioles with 
superb pitching from Tom Seaver and Jerry Koosman 
and defense from center fielder Tommie Agee in Game 
3 and Ron Swoboda in Game 4. Third baseman 
Brooks Robinson was held to one hit in 19 at-bats. 
After a controversial ten-inning win in Game 4, the Mets 
overcame a 3-0 deficit in Game 5, taking the lead on 
eighth-inning doubles by Cleon Jones and Swoboda. 


Baltimore Orioles (AL) 4 
Cincinnati Reds (NL) 1 
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Brooks Robinson batted .429 with two homers, and 
shared, with teammate Paul Blair, a five-game record 
by collecting nine hits. His 17 total bases also set a 
Series record. Robinson also made several extraordi- 
nary defensive plays at third base that demoralized 
the Reds. In Game 1, he made three extraordinary 
plays at third, then won the game with a home run. 


1971 


After spotting Baltimore two games, the Pirates swept 
all three at home, then took a dramatic Game 7. 
Roberto Clemente hit safely in all seven games and 
posted a .414 batting average, while Steve Blass 
hurled two complete one-run games, including the 
finale. An estimated 61 million viewers tuned in to 
Game 4, the first night game in Series history. 


1972 


Oakland slugger Reggie Jackson was sidelined with a 
hamstring injury, but Gene Tenace, a third-string 
catcher, stepped up, hitting four home runs and dri- 
ving in a record nine of the A’s 16 runs. Joe Rudi’s 
homer won Game 2, and reliever Rollie Fingers made 
six appearances, earning a win and two saves. 


Pittsburgh Pirates (NL) 4 
Baltimore Orioles (AL) 3 


Oakland Athletics (AL) 4 
Cincinnati Reds (NL) 3 


Oakland Athletics (AL) 4 
New York Mets (NL) 3 
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The A’s second straight title was overshadowed by 
the antics of their eccentric owner Charlie Finley. 
Oakland pitcher Darold Knowles became the first 
pitcher to appear in all seven games, registering two 
saves. The Mets, bolstered by the rallying cry, “You 
Gotta Believe,” led the Series three-games-to-two 
heading back to Oakland, but Series MVP Reggie 
Jackson hit a two-run homer to clinch the final game. 


1974 


“The Swingin’ A's” made it three straight. In a battle of 
relief aces, Oakland's Rollie Fingers recorded a win and 
two saves to pick up Series MVP honors, while L.A.'s 
Mike Marshall earned one save although he appeared 
in all five games. Pitcher Ken Holtzman homered in 
Game 4, despite not hitting all year and Joe Rudi’s 
Game 5 homer off Marshall clinched the Series. 


1975 


Game 6 is considered one of the greatest in World 
Series history. The contest lasted more than four emo- 
tionally draining hours. Pinch-hitter Bernie Carbo hit a 
game-tying three-run homer with two out in the bot- 
tom of the eighth inning and Carlton Fisk won the epic 
in the bottom of the 12th, belting a dramatic home run 
just inside the foul pole off Pat Darcy. 
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In the first Series to use the designated hitter, the “Big 
Red Machine” outscored the Yankees 22-8. Catchers 
Johnny Bench of the Reds and Thurman Munson of the 
Yankees, each excelled. Bench batted .533, with two 
homers and six RBI and was selected Series MVP. 
Munson batted .529 and hit safely in his last six at bats. 


1977 


Oakland Athletics (AL) 4 
Los Angeles Dodgers (NL) 1 


Cincinnati Reds (NL) 4 
Boston Red Sox (AL) 3 


Cincinnati Reds (NL) 4 
New York Yankees (AL) 0 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
Los Angeles Dodgers (NL) 2 


_ Reggie Jackson joined Babe Ruth as the only player to 
~ hit three home runs in a World Series game, hitting the 
"~ first pitch in each at-bat in Game 6. In the fourth, 


Jackson hit Burt Hooton’s fastball into the right-field 
stands. He lined his second homer in the fifth, off Elias 
Sosa, and in the eighth he connected off Charlie Hough. 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 


Minnesota hurler Jack 
Morris (right), MVP of 
the 1991 World Series, 
shutout Atlanta 1-0 in a 
dramatic Game 7 battle. 
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Los Angeles Dodgers (NL) 2 


Bucky Dent amassed 10 hits and drove in seven runs 
with a .417 batting average. Reserve infielder Brian 
Doyle had seven hits and a series-high .488 average. 
The Series also featured the Bob Welch-Reggie 
Jackson showdown. Welch struck out Jackson to end 
Game 2, but Jackson got even with a Game 6 homer. 
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— 
Jesse Orosco 
jumped for joy 
after the New York 
Mets beat the 
Boston Red 
Sox in 1986, 


St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 4 
Milwaukee Brewers (AL) 3 


St. Louis catcher Darrell Porter overcame personal 
problems to earn Series MVP honors and help knock 
off the Brewers in their first World Series appearance. 
Porter doubled home a pair of runs in the sixth inning 
of Game 2, homered in Game 6 and smacked an RBI 
single in the deciding Game 7 for the victorious 
Cardinals. The Brewers’ Paul Molitor became the first 


player to collect five hits in a Series game. 

130 Philadelphia Phillies (NL) 1__| 
Light-hitting catcher Rick Dempsey turned World 
Series slugger, setting a five-game Series record for 
extra base hits with four doubles and a home run. He 
and teammate John Lowenstein, hit a series-high .385. 
Baltimore's pitching staff, limited the Phillies to only 
seven earned runs in the five games. Baltimore’s Eddie 


Murray, blasted two home runs in the Series clincher. 
1984 Detroit Tigers (AL) 4 
San Diego Padres (NL) 1 


Tigers skipper Sparky Anderson became the first 
manager to win a World Series in both the National 
and American Leagues. Alan Trammell hammered 
nine hits good for 16 total bases and hit .450. Kirk 
Gibson drove in seven runs with six hits, including a 
pair of home runs in Game 5. Jack Morris pitched two 


‘J Baltimore Orioles (AL) 3 
Willie Stargell led the Pirates back from a three-games- 
to-one deficit. “Pops” drove in an insurance run in Game 
6 and put the Pirates up for good with a two-run homer 
in Game 7. In the process, Stargell tied Reggie Jackson's 
Series record of 25 total bases, hit .400 and had seven 
extra-base hits, to win unanimous MVP honors. 


The Phillies ended 97 years of frustration by defeating 
Kansas City in six. Veteran reliever Tug McGraw regis- 
tered a win and two saves in four appearances, giving 
up one run in 7 2/3 innings and finishing with a 1.17 
ERA. Third baseman and Series MVP Mike Schmidt hit 


NON Philadelphia Phillies (NL) 4 
1980 Kansas city Royals (a a | 


complete game victories, fanning 13 in 18 innings. 
1 98 = Kansas City Royals (AL) 4 
St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 3 
A controversial call helped Kansas City win its first Series. 
In the bottom of the ninth of Game 6, K.C.'s Jorge Orta 
was Called safe on a grounder to first despite appearing 
to be out. Two batters later, Dane lorg drove in the win- 
ning runs. Right-hander Bret Saberhagen was named 
MVP after limiting the Cardinals to one run in two starts. 
New York Mets (NL) 4 | 


1986 Boston Red Sox (AL) 3 


Game 6 saw one of the great comebacks in Series histo- 
ry as the Mets staved off elimination with a dramatic, 
three-run, two-out 10th-inning rally. Bob Stanley's wild- 
pitch and first baseman Bill Buckner’s error allowed the 
tying and winning runs. MVP Ray Knight's leadoff homer 


two home runs, drove in seven runs, and hit .881. 
Los Angeles Dodgers (NL) 4 | 


1981 New York Yankees (AL) 2. 


in the seventh inning of Game 7 clinched the Series. 
_ Minnesota Twins (AL) 4 | 


1987 St. Louis Cardinals (NL) 3 


The Dodgers, as they had done in every series through- 
out the playoffs, fell behind, but roared back. Rookie 
Fernando Valenzuela gave up nine hits and seven walks, 
but held on to win Game 8, 5-4. Then the Dodgers over- 
came a 4-0 deficit in Game 4 to win, 8-7. In the finale, 
Pedro Guerrero drove in five runs in a 9-2 rout. 
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Minnesota won its first title in a Series that saw the 
home team win all seven games. In the deafening din 
of the Metrodome, down three-games-to-two, the 
Twins forced a seventh game with a 15-hit attack in 
Game 6. In Game 7, Series MVP Frank Viola scattered 
six hits over eight innings for his second Series victory. 


PILLING/MLB PHOTOS (2) 


Deacon Phillippe, 
Pittsburgh Pirates, 1903 
(eight-game Series). 


George Wiltse, New York 


Giants, October 26, 1911, 


seventh inning; Carl 


Hubbell, New York Giants, 


October 6, 1937, sixth 
inning. 


Joe Wood, Boston Red 
Sox, October 15, 1912, 
first inning. 


Walter Johnson, 
Washington Senators, 
October 15, 1925. 


Don Larsen, New York 
Yankees, October 8, 195 
(perfect game). 
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Steve Howe 
and Steve 
Yeager 
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Alex Rodriguez, Seattle Mariners 


nie Williams, New York Yankees 
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Los Angeles Dodgers (NL) 4 
Oakland Athletics (AL) 1 


1988 


A hobbling Kirk Gibson pinch-hit a shocking two-out, 
two-run, ninth-inning homer off Oakland relief ace 
Dennis Eckersley to stun the A’s in Game 1. Oakland 
never recovered. The Dodgers limited the A’s to. a .177 
batting average. Series MVP Orel Hershiser struck out 
17 in a three-hit shutout in Game 2 and hurled an 
impressive four-hitter in Game 5 for his second win. 
L.A.’s Mickey Hatcher hit .368 with two home runs. 


1989 


The “Bay Bridge Series” was hit by an earthquake 
minutes before the start of Game 3, which caused 
postponement for 10 days. When the Series resumed 
the A's, led by the “Bash Brothers” Mark McGwire and 
Jose Canseco, hit a record-tying five home runs to 
take a 3-0 Series lead. Mike Moore and Series MVP 
Dave Stewart each won two games. 


1990 


A devastating offense and “The Nasty Boys” helped 
the Reds shock the A’s. Series MVP Jose Rijo beat 
Oakland ace Dave Stewart twice, including 2-1 in the 
clincher. Reds outfielder Billy Hatcher set Series 
records with seven consecutive hits and a .750 bat- 
ting average. Reds third baseman Chris Sabo belted 
two home runs to spark a 14-hit attack in Game 3. 


1991 


In a battle of two “Worst-to-First” teams, Minnesota and 
Atlanta engaged in a classic Series. Five games were 
decided by one run; three games went into extra 
innings, and the final outcome wasn’t decided until the 
10th inning of the seventh game. Series MVP Jack 
Morris went the distance in the final game, winning 1-0. 


1992 


Blue Jays pitcher Jimmy Key threw a five-hitter in Game 
4, and David Wells, Todd Stottlemyre and Duane Ward 
did not allow an earned run in consecutive starts. At the 
plate, Series MVP Pat Borders hit .450. In Game 6, 41- 
year-old Dave Winfield hit an 11th inning double, scor- 
ing two runs and sealing Toronto's Series win. 


1993 


Joe Carter's dramatic Series winning home run off Phillies 
Closer Mitch Williams in the ninth inning of Game 6 gave 
the Jays their second consecutive crown. Game 4 last- 
ed four hours and 14 minutes, the longest nine-inning 
game in Series history. Toronto overcame two five-run 
deficits before eventually winning the slugfest,15-14. 


Oakland Athletics (AL) 4 
San Francisco Giants (NL) 0 


Cincinnati Reds (NL) 4 
Oakland Athletics (AL) 0 


Minnesota Twins (AL) 4 
Atlanta Braves (NL) 3 


Toronto Blue Jays (AL) 4 
Atlanta Braves (NL) 2 


Toronto Blue Jays (AL) 4 
Philadelphia Phillies (NL) 2 
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Atlanta Braves (NL) 4 
Cleveland Indians (AL) 2 
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Tom Glavine won the biggest game of his career—a 
1-0 Game 7 gem (on a solo blast by Dave Justice and 
combined one-hitter with closer Mark Wohlers)—to lift 
the Braves to their first World Series title since moving 
to Atlanta. The Fall Classic MVP also picked up a win 
in Game 2 thanks to a clutch two-run homer by Javier 
Lopez to give Atlanta a two-games-to-none Series 
lead. Greg Maddux hurled a two-hitter in Game 1. 


1996 


The Yankees earned their first World Championship in 
18 years by storming back from a two-games-to- 
none deficit against the defending champs. Jim 
Leyritz’s three-run, game-tying blast in Game 4 turned 
the tide for New York, who won that game to tie the 
Series. The Yankees’ relievers, led by closer John 
Wetteland’s four saves, shut down the Braves. 


1997 


Led by the MVP performance of rookie hurler Livan 
Hernandez, who won Games 1 and 5, the Marlins cap- 
tured their first World Series in only their fifth year of exis- 
tence. In Game 3, Gary Sheffield withstood wind-chil 
readings in the 20s in Cleveland and drove in five runs in 
Florida's win. Game 7 proved to be a 3-2 11-inning thriller, 
after Cleveland had led 2-0 heading into the seventh. 


New York Yankees (AL) 4 
Atlanta Braves (NL) 2 


Florida Marlins (NL) 4 
Cleveland Indians (AL) 3 


Florida Marlin 
Livan Hernandez, 
MVP of the 1997 
World Series, 
picked up two wins 
against Cleveland. 
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Don Larsen, New York 
Yankees, October 8, 
1956 (nine innings) and 
October 5, 1957 (two 
innings). 


Bill Bevens, New York 
Yankees, October 3, 
1947. 


Bob Gibson, St. Louis 
Cardinals, October 2, 
1968. 


Bob Gibson, St. Louis 
Cardinals, 1968. 


Club Fielding 


Brooklyn Dodgers vs. New 
York Yankees, 1955. 


By seven teams, most 
recently Philadelphia 
Phillies vs. Kansas City 
Royals, October 15, 1980. 


Detroit Tigers vs. 
Pittsburgh Pirates, 1909. 


Baltimore Orioles vs. Los 
Angeles Dodgers, 1966; 
New York Yankees vs. New 
York Giants, 1937. @ 
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LAST LICKS 


KEEPING WARM BY 


ASEBALL IS MEMORY. REMEMBERED GAMES. 
Remembered plays. 

Records are memory, statistical stimuli that amplify 
the heroic deeds and the great moments. Stats, those 
endless little bytes of information overload, are memory 
—what exactly happened this week, last year, half a cen- 
tury ago. Baseball cards are memory. Babe Ruth is mem- 
ory. Cooperstown is memory. 

Now this World Series is, or is about to be, memory, 
jostling its way into the archives of our 
minds. We'll use it to keep us warm this 
winter, warm in the sense of comfort 
in a world barren of baseball until 
the first soft tosses in the train- 
ing camps next spring. 

What makes baseball such 
a delight and what cements 
its grip on fans is its never- 
ending ability to create 
moments for our memory 
bank, unanticipated unpre- 
dictable unforgettable mo- 
ments, and nowhere else do 
such moments ring the way 
they ring in the World Series. 
Minnesota will always have 
Kirby Puckett’s home run in 
1991 and Sweet Music Viola’s 
pitching in 1987. Kirk Gibson’s 
gimp-legged homer in 1988 is as per- 
manent a part of the Los Angeles landscape 
as the freeways. Joe Carter’s 1993 blast will forever reach 
the seats in Toronto’s SkyDome. 

It’s that way all through the decades. The 7,455 peo- 
ple who in 1903 in Boston saw the final game of the first 
World Series must have remembered Bill Dinneen’s 
four-hit shutout for the rest of their lives. In 1912, in 
Boston again, with the Series tied at three games apiece 
in the 10th inning of the final game, the home town won 
on a fly ball that was dropped in center field and a foul 
pop a few minutes later that fell safely between the first 
baseman and the catcher. The Red Sox won again! No 
curse of the Bambino then. Remember that, Boston fans. 

Casey Stengel, etched in baseball memory as the 
ancient, wrinkled, gravel-voiced genius who led the New 
York Yankees into 10 World Series in 12 years in the 
middle of the century, created an indelible moment three 
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decades before that. In 1923, Casey, at the relatively spry 
age of 33, hit the first World Series home run in the 
history of Yankee Stadium, in the first Fall Classic game 
ever played in the Bronx. Playing for the New York 
Giants against the Yankees of Babe Ruth, his sensational 
ninth-inning inside-the-park poke won that historic 
game for his Giants, 4-3. And two days later he hit 
another home run to win a 1-0 game. And merrily 
thumbed his nose at the Yankee bench as he rounded the 
bases, back in an era when ballplayers, 
less sensitive to slights, didn’t take 
umbrage at an opponent “show- 
ing them up.” 
Ruth had his World Series 
moments, of course. Three 
home runs in one game in 
1926, three in one game 
again in 1928, his famous, 
controversial “called shot” 
homer in Chicago in 1932. 
Reggie Jackson emulated 
Ruth by hitting three 
homers in one World Series 
game in 1977, and did it on 
three consecutive pitches. 
Bill Wambsganss had an 
unassisted triple play in the 
1920 Series. Don Larsen pitched 
his perfect game in 1956. The 
underdog Kansas City Royals came 
from a three-games-to-one deficit in 1985 
to beat the cross-state Cardinals, riding a dubious safe 
call at first base to their upset victory. In 1980, after the 
Philadelphia Phillies won their first World Series ever, 
their fans poured out of Veterans Stadium and marched 
in a clamorous, cheering throng along Broad Street. No 
one who was there will ever forget that. 

So pick through the basket of World Series memories. 
Winter’s coming. You'll want to stay warm, baseball- 
warm, when footballs and basketballs and hockey pucks 
are flying around. There are myriad baseball memories 
to savor. And more to come, thank goodness, always 
more to come. 


Robert W. Creamer; a member of the original staff of Sports 
Illustrated, has written several baseball books, including Babe: 
The Legend Comes to Life, a biography of Babe Ruth. 
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